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Introduction 

The  1960s  were  a period  of  vigorous 
economic  growth  and  unprecedented  edu- 
cational expansion  throughout  the  Western 
industrial  world;  by  contrast,  the  1970s 
have  been  increasingly  characterized  by 
economic  stagnation  and  declining  enrol- 
ments. This  is  a time  when  we  are  being 
forced  to  make  hard  choices  between 
contending  public  priorities,  choices  that 
could  lead  to  a substantial  restructuring  of 
many  social  institutions.  At  such  times  in 
any  genuinely  democratic  society  it  is 
imperative  that  everything  possible  be 
done  to  enhance  the  public’s  collective 
awareness  of  its  own  policy  preferences  — 
as  a basis  for  democratic  decision-making. 

Critics  of  contemporary  capitalist 
societies  argue  that  virtually  the  entire 
populace  is  encapsulated  within  a dominant 
bourgeois  ideology  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  general  public  cannot  clearly  perceive 
its  own  interests.  In  a strikingly  parallel 
vein,  proponents  of 'post-industrialism' 
suggest  that  the  general  public’s  limited 
technical  and  academic  knowledge  effec- 
tively exclude  it  from  participation  in  the 
development  of  social  policies.  But  what- 
ever the  validity  of  such  claims  of 
ideological  domination  and  technical  ignor- 
ance, the  general  public  demonstrably 
retains  a capacity  to  respond  creatively  to 
social  issues  affecting  everyday  life.  There- 


fore, systematic  efforts  both  to  take  and  to 
Confirm  careful  readings  of  the  entire 
citizenry’s  thinking  on  major  public  issues 
should  be  an  inviolate  operating  principle 
for  all  policy  makers  who  intend  to  respond 
to,  rather  than  to  manipulate,  the  public 
will. 

Public  opinion  surveys  may  in  many 
respects  be  only  superficial  readings  of 
social  concerns.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
absence  of  other  representative  means  of 
political  communication  between  the  wide 
diversity  of  groups  and  individuals  within 
most  contemporary  societies,  such  surveys 
— if  they  are  sensitively  designed,  widely 
disseminated,  and  seriously  and  critically 
considered  — can  enhance  the  capacities 
of  the  public  in  general  and  those  who  are 
active  politically  to  contribute  to  demo- 
cratic decision-making. 

The  Current  Study 

The  survey  reported  here  was  sponsored 
by  OISE  and  has  been  undertaken  in 
response  to  the  current  economic  crisis  and 
the  concomitant  pressures  on  public 
education  and  other  areas  of  public  policy. 
It  is  intended  to  establish  basic  profiles  of 
the  publicls  views  on  educational  and 
related  major  social  issues  that  are  likely  to 
be  central  to  future  public  policymaking 
both  in  Ontario  and  Canada,  and  to  make 
the  findings  widely  available  as  an  aid  to 
public  discussion  and  policy  decisions  on 
these  issues. 

A mail  questionnaire  entitled  'Ontario 
Survey  of  Public  Issues'  was  sent  out  in 
the  third  week  of  March  1978  to  a 


representative  sample  of  Ontario  citizens 
drawn  at  random  from  the  1977  provincial 
voters’  lists.  Virtually  all  returns  were 
mailed  in  by  the  third  week  of  April. 

Statistically  speaking,  the  results  from  a 
sample  of  this  size  (1025  respondents)  are 
accurate,  within  a 4 percentage  point 
margin,  19  in  20  times.  That  is,  if  our 
sample  indicates  that  50  percent  of  the 
respondents  'agree’  on  a specific  issue, 
there  is  at  least  a 95  percent  chance  that 
between  48  percent  and  52  percent  of  all 
Ontario  voters  would  also  have  agreed  on 
that  issue  if  they  had  been  sampled  at  that 
time.  Of  course,  there  may  be  considerable 
variation  in  the  subjective  meanings  indi- 
vidual respondents  attach  both  to  a given 
question  and  to  its  precoded  response 
options;  our  interpretive  interest  here  will 
be  limited  largely  to  the  general  distribu- 
tions of  precoded  options  on  educational 
issues,  and  more  briefly  to  their  relations 
with  similarly  general  distributions  on  other 
social  issues  and  objective  individual 
features.  Wherever  possible  we  will  make 
comparisons  with  a similar,  exploratory 
survey  we  conducted  in  March/April  1973. 1 

Educational  Issues 

The  general  types  of  educational  issues 
dealt  with  in  the  survey  were:  level  of 
satisfaction  with  the  current  educational 
services,  roles  of  schools  in  society, 
educational  financing,  curricular  objec- 
tives, structure  of  teacher-student  rela- 
tions, and  several  aspects  of  the  politics  of 
education.  Only  the  results  of  some  of  the 
major  questions  are  summarized  here. 
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Table  1 / Degree  of  Satisfaction  with  Elementary  and  High  Schools,  1978  (percentages) 


Very 

Satisfied 

Moderately 

Satisfied 

Slightly 

Satisfied 

Slightly 

Dissatisfied 

Moderately 

Dissatisfied 

Very 

Dissatisfied 

Can’t  Say  or 
No  response 

School  Services  in  General 

13.0 

41.0 

14.1 

8.1 

4.7 

5.1 

14.0 

Subjects  Taught 

10.9 

30.6 

12.7 

10.0 

8.0 

9.6 

18.2 

Teachers'  Attitudes  to 
Teaching 

7.0 

25.4 

17.6 

15.8 

8.5 

10.7 

15.0 

Responsiveness  to  Parents 
Community 

7.2 

23.9 

15.8 

14.5 

7.8 

10.3 

20.5 

Outlook  on  Life  Presented 
in  Class 

4.8 

20.0 

16.2 

13.8 

8.3 

13.8  - 

23.0 

Value  for  Tax  Money 

4.8 

19.0 

16.1 

14.2 

1 1.2 

20.2 

14.5 

Student  Discipline 

4.4 

18.0 

10.4 

15.8 

11.0 

26.5 

14.0 

’School  Services  in  General 

9.4 

28.0 

8.7  - 

16.1 

15.5 

14.6 

7.7  ' 

In  the  1973  survey  respondents  were  only  asked  about  school  services  in  general. 


Satisfaction  with  the  Schools 
This  is  the  matter  on  which  the  public  has 
been  most  frequently  surveyed.  Our 
respondents  were  asked  how  satisfied  they 
were  with  the  current  situation  in  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools,  both  with  regard  to 
school  services  in  general  and  to  several 
specific  aspects  of  school  services  in 
particular.  The  results  are  summarized  in 
table  1 . The  most  notable  findings  are  that 
roughly  two-thirds  of  the  respondents 
express  some  degree  of  satisfaction  with 
current  services  in  general,  while  much 
lower  proportions  offer  positive  assess- 
ments of  any  of  the  specific  aspects. 

Unfortunately,  the  several  public  opinion 
surveys  that  have  previously  asked  about 
people's  satisfaction  with  schooling  all 
have  only  limited  comparability  to  the 
present  study.  It  is  important  here  to  point 
out  a major  contextual  factor  much  ignored 
by  such  surveys  but  underlying  the  public’s 
assessment  of  many  educational  issues. 
With  post-World  War  II  expansion  of 
school  services,  the  educational  attainment 
of  the  adult  population  has  increased  very 
substantially.  In  the  early  1940s,  only 
about  half  of  all  Ontario  adults  had  attained 
more  than  an  elementary  level  education; 
by  the  mid-1970s,  more  than  80  percent 
had  done  so,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dramatic 
increase  in  post-secondary  level  attain- 
ments that  began  in  the  early  1960s.  One 
could  expect  that  as  the  adult  population 
has  increased  its  aggregate  educational 
level  during  this  period,  it  would  become 
less  impressed  with  the  relative  educational 
attainments  of  the  current  generation  of 
students.  This  tendency  is  confirmed  by 
the  Canadian  Gallup  Poll’s  findings  that 
while  three-quarters  of  Ontario  adults  in 
1948  felt  that  children  were  better  educated 
than  they  were,  less  than  two-thirds 
believed  so  in  1971,  and  a bare  majority  in 
1976. 2 Indeed,  another  1976  survey  con- 
ducted for  the  Ontario  Public  School  Men 
Teachers’  Federation  (OPSMTF)  — and 
with  a somewhat  more  accurate  Ontario 
sample  than  Gallup’s  — found  that  only  42 
percent  felt  that  elementary  school  children 
were  getting  as  good  an  education  today  as 
they  did.3  The  association  between  gains  in 
adult  educational  levels  and  assessments  of 


current  student  attainments  is  illustrated 
more  specifically  by  the  1976  Interface 
study.  While  around  50  percent  felt  there 
had  been  a deterioration  in  the  quality  of 
Ontario  secondary  schools  in  the  past 
decade,  less  than  20  percent  felt  that 
university  education  — which  expanded 
immensely  during  that  period  — had 
deteriorated.4  With  further  gains  in  the 
proportion  of  adults  with  post-secondary 
education,  we  can  expect  the  proportion 
assessing  university  education  as  ‘better 
today’  to  decline. 

This  apparent  inverse  relationship  be- 
tween the  expansion  of  adult  educational 
attainments  and  people’s  positive  assess- 
ments of  the  relative  quality  or  betterment 
of  education  cannot  easily  be  extended  to 
declines  in  satisfaction  with  current  educa- 
tional services  per  se.  The  betterment  and 
satisfaction  elements  have  often  been 
confounded  by  pollsters.  The  Canadian 
Gallup  Poll  asked  the  question,  ‘On  the 
whole,  would  you  say  that  you  are  satisfied 
or  dissatisfied  with  the  education  children 
are  getting  today?’  They  found  for  Ontario, 
as  for  Canady  as  a whole,  that  while  nearly 
three-quarters  expressed  satisfaction  in 
1963,  by  1973  the  proportion  was  around  50 
percent  and  by  1978  it  had  declined  to  less 
than  40  percent.  That  the  trend  is  similar  to 
that  on  the  betterment  question  should  not 
be  surprising,  since  the  form  of  this 
question  encourages  people  to  respond  in 
terms  of  the  level  of  their  own  previous 
educational  attainments.  Jiowever,  surveys 
that  have  assessed  levels  of  satisfaction 
with  school  services  per  se,  without  either 
explicit  or  implicit  comparisons  with  the 
earlier  quality  of  education,  have  found 
quite  different  patterns.  A large-scale  1971 
Ontario  survey  by  the  Environics  Study 
Group  found  that  about  84  percent  of 
Ontario  parents,  and  well  over  9Q„percent 
of  those  with  children  in  elementary 
school,  were  generally  happy  about  their 
children’s  education  and  over  90  percent 
found  educational  services  to  be  at  least 
adequate.5  The  OPSMTF  1976  study  also 
found  that  nearly  90  percent  of  people  with 
children  in  elementary  schools  were  satis- 
fied with  the  education  their  children  were 
receiving.  One  of  the  most  recent  Ontario 


surveys,  conducted  in  May/June  1977  and 
limited  to  the  Halton  region,  again  found 
that  well  over  80  percent  of  those  with 
children  in  school  were  generally  happy 
with  the  quality  of  education  and  also  felt 
that  children  were  trained  adequately  in 
reading  and  basic  arithmetic  skills. 

Of  course,  those  with  children  in  school 
are  by  no  means  the  entire  adult  popula- 
tion. In  this  regard,  the  1976  Interface 
study  found  no  significant  differences  in 
assessments  of  the  relative  quality  of 
secondary  education  between  non-parents 
and  parents  with  children  attending  various 
levels  of  schooling,  with  around  30  percent 
in  all  categories  perceiving  improvement 
and  around  50  percent  seeing  deterioration. 
There  is,  however,  a discernible  tendency 
for  those  whose  children  are  currently 
attending  school  to  be  more  satisfied  with 
general  school  services.  In  our  survey,  we 
found  that  whereas  about  84  percent  of 
those  with  children  in  elementary  schools 
are  satisfied,  this  proportion  declines  to  67 
percent  of  those  with  children  in  post- 
secondary education  only,  and  to  58 
percent  for  those  with  no  children  attend- 
ing schools.  Those  with  children  in  school 
dre  also  more  likely  to  offer  a definite 
assessment;  less  than  5 percent  of  those 
with  children  in  elementary  school  remain 
-uncertain  — in  contrast  to  over  20  percent 
of  those  without  children  attending.  De- 
spite these  differences,  however,  it  does 
appear  that  the  majority  of  all  Ontario 
citizens  remain  satisfied  with  school  ser- 
vices in  general,  even  though  they  no 
longer  perceive  the  relative  quality  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education  to  be 
improving. 

None  of  the  cited  surveys  have  discrimi- 
nated as  finely  between  degrees  of 
satisfaction  as  we  have.  The  Gallup  polls 
have  essentially  offered  a binary  choice 
between  ‘satisfied’  and  ‘dissatisfied,’  the 
1971  Environics  strrvey  used  four 
categories  (‘very  happy,’  ‘moderately  hap- 
py,’ ‘somewhat  unhappy,’  and  ‘very 
unhappy’),  and  the  1976  OPSMTF  study 
used  three  (‘very  satisfied,’  ‘reasonably 
satisfied,’  and  ‘not  satisfied’).  Our  own 
exploratory  1973  survey,  using  the  same 
general  educational  services  question  and 
the  same  six  categories  as  our  1978  survey, 
found  only  46.1  percent  expressing  some 
degree  of  satisfaction,  compared  with  68.1 
percent  in  1978.  While  direct  comparisons 
with  other  surveys  are  extremely  difficult 
— because  of  the  common  confoundment 
of  betterment  and  satisfaction,  restricted 
sampling  frames  or  more  limited  response 
categories  — can  we  conclude  from  our 
own  studies  that  Ontario  citizens  have  “ 
become  increasingly  satisfied  with  general 
educational  services  from  1973  to  1978? 

No.  First,  as  table  1 indicates,  those 
who  are  ‘very  satisfied’  with  school 
services  in  general  have  not  increased 
substantially  (from  9.4  percent  to  13.0 
percent).  But  far  more  importantly,  our 
1973  survey  did  not  distinguish  between 
school  services  in  general  and  specific 
aspects.  For  comparative  purposes  this 
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was  a critical  omission.  The  1971  En- 
vironics  study  asked  several  open-ended 
questions  about  the  ‘best’  and  ‘worst’ 
aspects  of  public  education  in  Ontario  and 
concluded  that: 

. . . thoughts  about  education’ s merits 
focus  on  both  abstract  (universal  availabil- 
ity and  progressive  orientation)  and  con- 
crete aspects  of  the  system  (curriculum, 
teachers,  facilities,  etc.).  On  balance, 
however,  the  predilection  seems  to  be  to 
cite  ‘things’  as  opposed  to  ‘concepts’ 

. . . both  concrete  and  abstract  thinking 
co-exist  in  the  sample' s comments,  al- 
though there  is  a tendency  for  the  former 
to  predominate.  (Adams  et  a!.,  pp.  40-41 ) 

More  broadly  speaking,  there  is  a well 
documented  tendency  for  people  in  liberal 
democratic  states  to  accept  general, 
abstract  aspects  of  their  society’s  institu- 
tions without  question,  while  being  more 
critical  about  the  specific,  concrete  aspects 
of  their  own  experience.  This  tendency  is 
evident  in  table  1,  not  only  in  the  greater 
acceptance  of  school  services  in  general 
than  any  of  the  more  specific  aspects,  but 
also  in  the  fact  that  satisfaction  is  least 
(less  than  40  percent)  for  those  aspects 
with  which  most  people  are  likely  to  be 
familiar  — namely,  student  discipline 
problems  and  increasing  education  taxes. 
Only  our  1978  survey  has  explicitly 
juxtaposed  general  and  specific  aspects  of 
educational  services  rather  than  encourag- 
ing respondents  to  confound  them  in  a 
single  satisfaction  response.  Further 
studies  using  these  clarifications  will  be 
needed  before  anything  definitive  can  be 
said  about  trends  in  public  satisfaction  with 
educational  services  per  se. 

An  exceptionally  large  proportion  of  the 
respondents  remain  uncertain  or  perhaps 
reluctant  to  make  the  difficult  choices  that 
would  be  required  on  some  of  these  items. 
Several  things  clearly  emerge  however.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  majority  are  quite 
prepared  to  reduce  the  number  of  adminis- 
trators in  their  local  school  systems,  and 
also,  though  with  less  enthusiasm,  to 
freeze  any  salary  increases  beyond  cost  of 
living  increments.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  clearly  not  willing  to  support  cutbacks 
that  appear  to  threaten  the  quality  of 
instruction  more  directly,  most  notably  the 
number  of  teachers,  new  teaching  mate- 
rials, and  programs  for  handicapped  learn- 
ers. The  substantial  dissensus  and  uncer- 
tainty on  the  remainder  of  this  far  from 
inclusive  list  of  potential  budget  items  are 
indicative  of  the  atmosphere  of  controversy 
in  which  many  educational  finance  deci- 
sions must  be  made  today. 

Respondents  were  further  asked  which 
of  several  basic  sources  (student  fees, 
property  taxes,  personal  income  taxes, 
taxes  on  corporations)  they  would  like  to 
see  as  the  major  source  of  money  to 
support  elementary /secondary  and  post- 
secondary education,  respectively.  At  the 
elementary/secondary  school  level,  prop- 
erty taxes  were  the  most  commonly 
preferred  single  source  (but  by  less  than  25 


percent  of  the  respondents)  while  over  40 
percent  preferred  some  combination  of 
income  and  corporation  taxes.  At  the 
post-secondary  level,  two  sources  were 
preferred  — student  fees  and  corporation 
taxes  in  that  order  — but  neither  was 
chosen  by  a majority.  There  is  some 
apparent  support  here  for  easing  the 
burden  that  local  education  taxes  place  on 
property  owners,  for  increasing  the  role  of 
corporation  taxes  at  both  educational 
levels,  and  for  increasing  post-secondary 
students’  fees.  The  overall  tendency  is  a 
definite  preference  that  public  education, 
and  especially  post-secondary  education, 
be  funded  on  a more  progressive  tax  basis 
than  it  is  at  present. 

The  Roles  of  the  School 
It  has  been  widely  recognized  that  two  of 
the  essential  activities  of  contemporary 
society  in  which  the  school  plays  a major 
part  are  the  socialization  of  youth  and 
social  selection  for  varied  positions  in  adult 
society.  In  this  period  of  economic 
stagnation,  the  extent  to  which  and  manner 
in  which  schools  should  continue  to 
perform  these  basic  roles  become  promi- 
nent issues.  With  prime  regard  to  the 
socialization  role,  we  asked  respondents 
whether  they  thought  that  young  people 
today  are  getting  too  much  education,  and 
we  found  that  they  were  very  divided  on 
this  issue,  with  43.1  percent  supporting  at 
least  a continuation  of  current  levels  of 
knowledge  transmission  as  against  37.8 
percent  feeling  that  young  people  are  being 
overeducated.  As  for  the  school’s  role  in 
social  selection,  a clear  majority  (61.0 
percent)  would  like  the  growth  of  the 
public  education  system  in  Ontario  to  be 
tightly  regulated  to  match  the  job  oppor- 
tunities in  the  province,  with  a much 
smaller  minority  definitely  disagreeing 
(23.2  percent).  Even  though  there  is  a 
serious  division  of  opinion  about  the  extent 
of  occupational  opportunity  afforded  by 
schooling,  with  43.9  percent  seeing  schools 
as  providing  fairly  equal  chances  to  all  and 
30.8  percent  seeing  schools  as  a 
mechanism  for  directing  students  toward 
the  same  occupational  levels  as  their 
parents,  the  majority  in  both  persuasions 
feel  that  educational  expansion  should  be 
harnessed  in  some  explicit  fashion  to 
economic  constraints,  especially  jobs. 


Educational  Financing 
This  leads  us  directly  to  the  question  of 
how  much  Ontario  taxpayers  are  willing  to 
pay  for  the  continued  provision  of  public 
education  and  to  their  expenditure 
priorities  among  educational  levels.  In  the 
context  of  fiscal  constraint,  the  issue  is 
now  posed  in  terms  of  ‘cutbacks.’  We 
asked  respondents  to  suppose  that  the 
provincial  government  was  considering  an 
overall  cutback  in  public  money  spent  on 
education  and  to  indicate  the  levels  at 
which  such  cutbacks  should  be  made.  The 
results  are  summarized  in  table  2. 

Table  2/First  Priority  for  Educational  Cut- 
backs (percentages) 


No  education  cutbacks  37.1 

All  levels  equally  3.7 

Universities  23.2 

Community  colleges  7.2 

All  post-secondary  6.6 

Elementary  and  high  schools  1.1 

High  schools  3.7 

Elementary  schools  3.4 

Can’t  say  14.0 


Several  points  should  be  noted.  First,  in 
spite  of  the  negative  form  of  the  question, 
nearly  40  percent  of  the  respondents  object 
to  making  any  educational  cutbacks  at  all; 
not  surprisingly,  there  is  a close  corres- 
pondence between  this  attitude  and  sup- 
port for  the  socialization  role  currently 
played  by  the  schools  in  ensuring  the  level 
of  transmission  of  knowledge  to  the 
younger  generation.  Conversely,  those 
who  tend  to  devalue  this  socialization  role 
are  generally  willing  to  contemplate  cut- 
backs at  all  educational  levels.  Second,  of 
those  prepared  to  make  cutbacks,  a sizable 
majority  (74  percent)  would  prefer  to  cut 
back  most  on  public  funds  for  post- 
secondary education,  with  the  emphasis 
clearly  on  cutting  back  grants  to  univer- 
sities. 

Anticipating  this  relatively  high  regard 
for  basic  levels  of  education  but  also 
recognizing  the  current  fiscal  crisis  of  local 
school  boards,  we  asked  respondents 
whether  they  would  favor  or  object  to  a 
variety  of  specific  cutbacks  within  the 
elementary/high  school  system.  The  results 
appear  in  table  3. 


Table  3 / Views  on  Proposed  Local  School  Board  Cutbacks  (percentages) 


Favor 

Object 

Can't  Say 

Reduce  number  of  administrative  staff 

72.2 

6.2 

21.6 

Freeze  salary  increases  beyond  cost  of  living 

53.7 

19.5 

26.8 

Reduce  multicultural  programs 

39.7 

19.4 

40.9 

Get  rid  of  grade  1 3 

37.9 

36.2 

25.9 

Transfer  busing/public  transit  costs  to  parents 
and  students 

35.0 

39.4 

25.6 

Reduce  French  language  instruction 

30.4 

37.5 

32.1 

Reduce  range  of  subjects  taught 

29.6 

37.7 

32.7 

Limit  new  teaching  materials,  textbooks 

28.1 

42.7 

29.2 

Reduce  number  of  teachers 

21.0 

45.5 

33.5 

Reduce  special  services  for  handicapped 

2.4 

76.0 

21.6 
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Curricular  Objectives 
While  Ontario  citizens  appear  to  be 
seriously  divided  on  whether  schools 
should  either  maintain  or  reduce  the 
general  scope  of  their  socialization  role, 
and  while  there  are  similar  divisions  on 
many  aspects  of  educational  financing, 
there  is  much  clearer  consensus  on  which 
specific  educational  objectives  the  public 
schools  should  be  emphasizing  most  in 
their  curricula.  Respondents  were  asked  to 
assess  thirteen  specific  objectives,  first 
regarding  the  emphasis  they  perceived 
being  given  to  each  one  in  our  schools 
currently,  and  second  the  importance  they 
would  like  to  see  given  to  each  objective  in 
the  future.  The  results  are  summarized  in 
table  4 in  terms  of  the  percentage 
attributing  high  importance  (as  opposed  to 
medium,  low,  or  no  importance,  and 
uncertain  responses). 

Well  over  two-thirds  of  the  respondents 
would  like  to  see  high  importance  devoted 
to  basic  reading,  writing,  and  number 
skills,  moral  education,  occupational  prep- 
aration, and  information  for  coping  with 
everyday  life.  When  asked  to  choose  which 
of  all  thirteen  objectives  should  be  given 
the  very  highest  priority  in  elementary  and 
high  schools  respectively,  respondents 
continue  to  stress  these  four  objectives 
above  all  else,  but  in  a more  differentiated 
way.  At  the  elementary  level,  nearly 
two-thirds  want  basic  skills  to  be  either  the 
first  or  second  highest  priority,  while  over 
40  percent  rank  moral  education  concerns 
as  one  of  the  top  two  objectives.  At  the 
high  school  level,  job  training  and  career 
preparation  is  definitely  the  most  preferred 
objective,  being  ranked  either  first  or 
second  by  the  majority  (52.6  percent). 
Information  for  coping  with  everyday  life  is 
clearly  the  second  most  preferred  objective 
for  high  schools,  being  ranked  either  first 
or  second  by  about  30  percent  of 
respondents.  While  the  development  of 
creativity  and  ability  to  get  along  with 
others  are  ranked  highly  at  the  elementary 


level  by  as  many  as  15  percent  of  the 
respondents,  and  the  development  of 
personal  independence  and  critical  thinking 
ability  are  ranked  similarly  at  the  high 
school  level,  these  as  well  as  Canadian 
history  are  generally  seen  as  second-order 
priorities.  Science  knowledge,  French 
instruction,  and  political  education  receive 
very  few  top  rankings  and  are  generally 
regarded  as  third-order  priorities. 

The  policy-making  relevance  of  these 
educational  objectives  may  be  more  fully 
appreciated  by  examining  the  discrepancies 
between  desired  future  importance  and 
perceived  current  importance.  While 
people’s  hopes  commonly  exceed  both  their 
expectations  and  current  perceptions  of 
reality,  some  of  the  discrepancies  revealed 
in  table  4 appear  exceptionally  great.  Less 
than  30%  of  the  respondents  see  any  of 
these  educational  objectives  as  having  high 
importance  in  current  school  programs. 

The  most  striking  discrepancy  is  that 
roughly  50  percent  of  the  respondents  see 
the  schools  as  not  devoting  the  high 
importance  and  attention  they  would  desire 
to  each  of  the  four  first-order  priorities. 

The  general  public  perception  appears  to 
be  that  school  programs  are  trying  to  do 
virtually  all  things  equally,  while  there  is 
now  widespread  sentiment  that  greater 
relative  attention  should  be  devoted  to 
basic  skills  and  moral  education  at  the 
elementary  level,  and  to  occupational 
preparation  and  everyday  life  skills  in  the 
high  schools. 

In  our  1973  survey  we  asked  a 
comparable  question  about  desired  educa- 
tional objectives.  While  the  specific  sets  of 
possible  objectives  differ  somewhat,  basic 
skills  and  moral  education  are  top  desired 
priorities  in  both  surveys,  with  some 
increase  in  the  desired  importance  of  basic 
skills  and  a decrease  in  concern  for  moral 
education  over  this  five-year  period.  The 
priority  given  to  occupational  preparation 
has  also  increased  slightly,  while  the  ability 
to  get  along  with  others  has  similarly 


diminished  as  a desired  objective.  But, 
overall,  while  increasing  economic  con- 
straints are  reflected  in  the  growing 
minority  who  now  wish  to  reduce  the 
scope  of  public  education’s  socialization 
roles  (with  the  post-secondary  level  as  the 
preferred  target),  there  has  been  a funda- 
mental stability  in  the  specific  objectives 
that  all  sectors  of  the  public  want  to  see 
emphasized  within  school  programs,  what- 
ever their  scope.  There  does  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  a substantial  change 
in  the  relative  discrepancies  between 
perceived  and  desired  priorities  for  moral 
education  and  occupational  preparation.  In 
1973,  moral  education  was  clearly  regarded 
as  the  most  underemphasized  priority;  by 
1978,  the  gap  between  the  perceived  and 
desired  priority  for  the  occupational  prep- 
aration objective,  which  had  been  rela- 
tively small  in  1973,  had  become  at  least  as 
great  as  that  for  moral  education.  This 
change  perhaps  indicates  the  pubjic’s 
increased  perception  of  the  potential  social 
selection  role  of  schools  in  this  period  of 
diminishing  occupational  opportunities. 

Freedom  and  Authority  within  the  School 
A central  distinguishing  feature  among 
educational  philosophies  is  the  degree  of 
freedom  they  permit  the  learner.  In  our 
1973  survey,  we  found  that  the  extent  of 
desired  increase  or  decrease  (from  the 
perceived  status  quo)  in  the  freedom  of 
choice  of  learners  was  significantly  corre- 
lated with  attitudes  on  many  other 
educational  issues  and  provided  the  best 
summary  indicator  of  people’s  general 
orientations  to  education.  We  found  a wide 
range  of  variation  from  the  status  quo  and 
inferred  a similar  diversity  in  general 
orientations  to  education.  However,  such 
quantitative  variations  do  not  specify 
distinct  alternative  structures  of  freedom 
and  authority.  In  the  current  study  we  have 
focussed  on  the  relations  between  students 
and  teachers  in  high  school  settings,  and 
asked  respondents  to  select  from  several 
distinct  types  first  the  one  closest  to  their 
impression  of  the  most  common  type  of 
teacher-student  relations  in  Ontario  high 
schools  today,  and  second  the  one  closest 
to  the  type  they  would  ideally  like  to  be  the 
most  common  in  the  future.  The  distribu- 
tions are  presented  in  table  5. 

It  is  evident  that  the  majority  of 
respondents  both  perceive  and  desire 
teachers  to  be  clearly  in  control,  the  major 
distinction  being  whether  students  have 
merely  an  occasional  voice  or  a real,  if 
limited,  vote  in  classroom  affairs.  Over  40 
percent  would  prefer  high  school  students 
to  have  only  an  occasional  voice. 
Moreover,  there  is  a discernible  tendency 
to  desire  an  increase  over  the  authority 
presently  given  to  teachers;  over  20 
percent  of  respondents  see  high  school 
students  as  having  authority  at  least  equal 
to  teachers,  but  virtually  all  of  them  would 
prefer  that  teachers  were  clearly  in  control. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  over  10  percent 
perceive  teachers  to  have  total  authority, 
virtually  all  of  them  would  prefer  to  see 


Table  4 / Perceived  Current  and  Desired  Future  Educational  Objectives  of  Ontario  Schools 


Perceived  Current  Desired  Future 
Priority  Priority 


(%  High  Importance) 


Basic  reading,  writing,  and  number  skills 

28.6 

79.3 

Information  for  coping  with  everyday  life 

18.0 

75.6 

Personal  sense  of  right  and  wrong 

19.3 

71.7 

Job  training  and  career  preparation 

23.5 

71.6 

Respect  for  authority 

21.1 

68.3 

Ability  to  get  along  with  other  people 

22.7 

65.2 

Personal  independence  and  initiative 

15.7 

59.9 

Creativity  and  imagination 

26.2 

56.9 

Understanding  Canadian  history  and  geography  17.9 

55.5 

Ability  to  think  critically 

17.1 

54.7 

Knowledge  of  science 

22.2 

38.3 

French  language  instruction 
Preparation  for  participation  in  the  political 

15.7 

29.3 

process 

8.4 

25.5 
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such  extreme  control  diminished.  Overall, 
less  than  5 percent  of  all  respondents 
would  like  to  see  truly  authoritarian 
classrooms,  while  about  10  percent  would 
prefer  greater  student  freedom  than  at 
present.  The  latter  appears  to  be  a fairly 
dramatic  shift  in  tendency  from  1973,  when 
over  40  percent  of  our  respondents  wanted 
students  to  have  more  educational  freedom 
in  the  future. 

Politics  of  Education 
While  relations  within  the  classroom 
certainly  may  be  viewed  as  political 
relations  per  se,  it  is  most  pertinent  to 
issues  of  educational  policy  making,  both 
internal  and  external  to  the  classroom,  that 
one  consider  the  power  relations  between 
all  groups  interested  in  education.  Our  1978 
respondents  were  asked  how  much  in- 
fluence they  currently  perceived  and  would 
ideally  like  each  of  a variety  of  educational 
interest  groups  to  have  on  their  local 
schools.  The  main  results  are  summarized 
in  table  6. 

The  dominant  public  impression  is  of  a 
highly  centralized  system  of  educational 
authority,  with  relatively  little  chance  for 
those  most  directly  affected  locally  to  exert 
their  influence  on  important  educational 
issues.  While  the  general  policy-forming 
role  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  remains 
highly  valued  by  the  majority,  and  there  is 
also  a desire  to  increase  the  related  general 
research  and  development  roles  of  educa- 
tion experts,  there  is  a distinct  tendency 
for  respondents  to  want  the  influence  of 
teachers,  students,  and  parents  to  increase, 
and  the  role  of  most  of  those  more  remote 
from  the  immediate  local  educational 
realities  to  correspondingly  diminish  in 
deciding  key  educational  issues.6 

While  the  majority  would  like  to  see 
teachers  maintain  and  even  increase  their 
amount  of  authority  within  the  classroom, 
and  while  there  is  a discernible  tendency  to 
grant  teachers  greater  influence  in  many 
aspects  of  local  educational  decision 
making  than  they  are  currently  perceived 
to  possess,  the  majority  (56.7  percent)  are 
opposed  to  Ontario  teachers  having  the 
legal  right  to  strike.  As  one  might  expect, 
those  who  definitely  support  the  teachers’ 
right  to  strike  (29.8  percent)  also  want  the 
strongest  influence  for  them  in  general 
educational  decision  making;  but  even 
among  those  who  strongly  oppose  this 
strike  right,  well  over  40  percent  would 
grant  teachers  a strong  influence,  albeit  a 
clearly  circumscribed  one,  on  most  educa- 
tional policy  issues. 

Relation  of  Education  to  Other  Social  Issues 
Surveys  that  concern  themselves  exclu- 
sively with  the  public’s  views  on  educa- 
tional issues  while  ignoring  the  relations 
between  education  and  other  social  issues 
can  only  be  of  minimal  usefulness  to 
practical  public  policy  making.  The  basic 
question  that  must  be  asked  is  what 
relative  priority  the  public  gives  to 
education  in  relation  to  other  major  policy 
areas.  In  both  the  1973  and  1978  surveys 


we  asked  respondents  how  much  impor- 
tance they  would  like  to  see  government 
giving  to  each  of  a variety  of  pertinent 
social  issues;  in  1978  we  further  asked 
them  to  indicate  which  areas  should  have 
the  strongest  claims  on  tax  money.  The 


main  results  are  presented  in  table  7. 

The  clearest  shifts  in  public  priorities 
appear  to  be  an  increased  inclination  to 
favor  private  industrial  incentives  over 
welfare  outlays  in  the  hope  of  stimulating 
the  economy,  and  an  increased  concern 


Table  5 / Teacher-Student  Relations  in  Ontario  High  Schools  (percentages) 


Perceived  Current  Desired  Future 
Relations  Relations 


Teachers  have  total  authority  within  the  class- 
room; students  not  permitted  to  question 


teacher’s  directions 

11.4 

3.7 

Teachers  have  a great  deal  of  authority  within 
the  classroom;  but  students  can  question 
the  teacher’s  directions 

29.5 

43.2 

Teachers  have  quite  a lot  of  authority;  students 
can  negotiate  for  major  changes  from  the 
teacher’s  directions 

16.2 

25.2 

Teachers  and  students  have  equal  authority; 
both  must  agree  how  things  are  done 

3.0 

7.2 

Teachers  have  little  authority  but  are  consulted 
for  advice;  students  together  decide  on 
many  activities 

9.2 

1.4 

Teachers  have  no  authority,  just  provide 
information;  individual  students  have  freedom 
to  learn  as  they  wish. 

9.5 

0.6 

Combinations  and  Uncertain 

21.3 

18.8 

Table  6 / Perceived  and  Desired  Influence  of  Major 
Interest  Groups  on  Local  Schools 


Perceived  Current  Desired  Future 
Influence  Influence 


(%  Strong  Influence) 


Ontario  Ministry  of  Education 

66.4 

50.7 

District  School  Directors 

57.3 

33.7 

Local  Principals 

40.2 

44.7 

Education  Experts  in  Universities 

30.6 

45.3 

Local  Teachers 

30.0 

44.9 

Parents  in  local  community 

18.9 

39.5 

Students  in  School 

7.5 

26.8 

Table  7/  Desired  Future  Government  Priorities  among  Major  Public  Issues  (percentages) 


Giving  High  Ranking  1st  or  2nd 
Importance  for  Strongest 

Claim  on  Tax  Money 


1973 

1978 

1978 

Conservation  of  natural  resources  and  pollution  control 

72.6 

71.7 

18.5 

Health  and  medical  care 

74.1 

69.9 

30.4 

Consumer  protection 

66.2 

3.1 

Ensuring  national  economic  independence 

64.4 

64.8 

16.9 

Job  creation* 

64.8:| 

: 64.5 

28.9 

Maintaining  public  order 

62.0 

6.0 

Building  national  unity 

46.0 

56.7 

6.4 

Retirement  benefits 

58.7 

56.6 

10.9 

Public  education 

59.8 

55.5 

16.4 

Job  training* 

64.8 1 

' 54.2 

8.8 

Incentives  to  private  industry 

26.7 

43.4 

8.6 

Research  for  industrial  development 

43.5 

41.8 

3.6 

Regional  development  and  elimination  of  regional 

disparities 

35.8 

30.0 

3.5 

Welfare  and  public  housing 

33.3 

22.9 

6.5 

^Combined  in  1973  survey 
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with  national  unity  — presumably  in 
response  to  the  advance  of  Quebec 
separatist  tendencies.  Education  has  re- 
tained its  position  as  a second-order  public 
priority  during  this  period.  Moreover,  in 
1978,  only  the  irreducible  need  for  health 
care  and  the  currently  urgent  demand  for 
job  creation  are  seen  by  a significant 
proportion  of  the  public  to  have  stronger 
claims  than  education  on  tax  money, 
especially  if  one  allows  that  job  training  is 
an  area  to  be  handled  largely  by  the 
schools.  There  may  be  some  support  here 
for  the  argument  that  cuts  in  the  proportion 
of  government  budgets  going  to  education 
during  this  period  have  been  greater  than 
can  be  justified  in  terms  of  public 
sentiment. 

It  should  also  be  noted  briefly  that 
variations  in  levels  of  educational  satisfac- 
tion, views  of  the  scope  of  the  schools’ 
socialization  and  social  selection  roles, 
internal  financial  and  curricular  priorities, 
and  preferred  educational  authority  struc- 
tures are  not  currently  closely  associated 
with  differences  in  respondents’  subjective 
assessments  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
Canadian  economy,  or  their  views  on  such 
major  social  issues  as  the  structure  of 
political  power  in  the  country  and  the 
extent  of  foreign  economic  and  cultural 
dependence.  There  is  a strong  association 
between  expressed  preferences  for  a highly 
socialized  future  Canadian  economy  and 
general  dissatisfaction  with  current  educa- 
tional services,  support  for  teachers’  right 
to  strike,  and  more  fully  democratic  future 
student-teacher  relations.  However,  it  is 
only  regarding  preferred  economic  futures, 
not  current  economic  perceptions,  that  any 
such  patterns  emerge,  and  those  expressing 
clearly  socialist  economic  preferences 
remain  a very  small  minority  (less  than  10 
percent).  Overall,  education  appears  in 
many  respects  to  be  regarded  in  the  public 
mind  as  a more  autonomous  phenomenon 
than  it  can  ever  be  in  practice. 

Social  Background  Factors  and  Educational 
Issues 

For  any  social  issue  on  which  there  is  not 
complete  consensus,  it  is  important,  for 
purposes  of  responsive  policy  making,  to 
know  if  divergent  views  are  scattered 
broadly  among  the  public  or  are  most 
closely  associated  with  particular  groups 
whose  objective  conditions  should  there- 
fore be  considered  specifically.  In  common 
with  the  several  previous  surveys  of 
education  that  have  looked  in  any  detail  at 
social  background  factors,  we  have  found  a 
number  of  significant  relations  with  educa- 
tional issues.  In  this  space  we  can  merely 
provide  several  illustrations. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  those 
with  children  currently  attending  school 
tend  to  be  more  satisfied  with  school 
services  in  general.  Actually  the  pattern  is 
more  complicated  if  one  considers  the 
respondent’s  age.  Among  those  without 
children  in  school,  the  majority  (c.  55 
percent)  under  35  are  at  least  moderately 
satisfied  with  education  in  general  today 


while  a much  smaller  minority  (c.  33 
percent)  over  35  are.  Of  those  who  have 
children  in  elementary  school  only,  a much 
larger  majority  (c.  75  to  80  percent)  under 
45  remain  at  least  moderately  satisfied,  but 
those  over  45  have  satisfaction  levels  (c.  33 
percent)  much  like  those  of  respondents 
without  children  in  school.  The  over-35 
group  without  children  and  the  over-45 
group  with  children  in  school  are  also  alike 
in  their  reluctance  to  make  definite 
assessments,  with  well  over  20  percent 
expressing  uncertainty;  on  the  other  hand, 
virtually  none  of  the  younger  respondents 
with  children  in  school  indicates  such 
uncertainty,  while  the  younger  group 
without  children  are  in  between  (i.e.,  c.  10 
percent  indicating  uncertainty).  We  would 
suggest  that  young  adults  who  have 
children  currently  benefiting  from  the 
public  schools  clearly  have  good  reason  to 
be  more  satisfied  with  them  than  the  rest  of 
their  cohorts  who  have  also  experienced 
the  educational  benefits  of  the  post-war 
expansionary  era.  In  contrast  to  both 
younger  groups,  older  adults,  whether  they 
have  children  in  elementary  school  or  not, 
generally  tend  to  lack  such  a detailed 
conversance  with  the  contemporary  school 
system,  and  are  more  inclined  to  rate  it  on 
such  broadly  familiar  matters  as  education 
taxes  and  student  discipline  problems 
outside  the  schools.  If  school  services  are 
to  be  appreciated  by  the  majority  of  the 
middle-aged  and  elderly,  educators  must 
find  some  effective  way  to  convey  to  them 
what  is  actually  being  accomplished  inside 
the  schools. 

There  are  also  many  significant  differ- 
ences in  educational  attitudes  by  objective 
class  position.  Most  notably,  corporate 
directors  and  top  executives  differ  mark- 
edly from  working  class  respondents  on 
such  matters  as  less  satisfaction  with 
educational  services,  greater  support  for 
authoritative  teacher-student  relations,  and 
for  financial  cutbacks  in  general  and  at  the 
university  level  in  particular,  as  well  as  in 
the  strength  of  their  opposition  to  teacher 
strikes. 

Some  serious  differences  by  ethnicity 
also  emerge.  Non-European  ethnic  groups, 
in  many  respects  the  least  fully  integrated 
into  Canadian  society  at  present,  are  much 
more  inclined  to  perceive  discriminatory 
educational  selection  processes  than  most 
other  ethnic  groups,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  are  more  opposed  to  any  reductions  in 
the  scope  of  the  schools’  knowledge 
transmission  role  or  the  general  level  of 
educational  financing.  In  a similar  vein, 
Franco-Ontarians  object  most  strenuously 
to  any  reduction  of  French  language 
instruction,  while  other  ethnic  groups  are 
divided  on  this  issue.  But  while  regional 
differences  are  pronounced  on  some 
economic  and  political  issues,  there  are 
only  small  differences  on  educational 
issues,  with  the  Toronto  area  being  slightly 
more  satisfied  with  current  educational 
services  than  the  northern  regions. 

Anyone  wishing  to  suggest  future  educa- 
tional policies  for  Ontario  would  be  best 


advised  to  refrain  from  universalist  pro- 
posals until  taking  careful,  systematic 
account  of  basic  group  differences  such  as 
those  cited  above. 

Concluding  Remarks 

Most  Ontario  public  opinion  surveys  have 
had  their  most  eye-catching  findings  re- 
ported briefly  in  the  mass  media  and  have 
then  been  forgotten.  We  intend  to  dissemi- 
nate our  findings  as  widely  as  possible. 
Over  500  copies  of  a preliminary  summary 
report  have  already  been  distributed 
throughout  the  province  to  interested 
respondents  — and  to  others  who  they 
have  suggested  could  use  the  results. 

Media  releases  will  also  be  submitted  for 
publication.  The  final  detailed  report  will 
be  available  at  a nominal  cost  through 
OISE  for  wide  distribution.  We  are  also 
prepared,  at  nominal  cost,  to  provide 
interested  readers  with  more  detailed 
analyses  of  particular  issues  upon  request.7 
Whether  or  not  follow-up  studies  with 
similar  objectives  are  useful  may  therefore 
be  determinecLin  substantial  part  by  the 
public  response  to  this  report. 
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Aspiring  Teachers 
Seek  to 
Encourage 

Potential 
School  Dropout'''-'- 


Edward  Kinnin 
Faculty  of  Education, 

University  of  Windsor 

At  this  moment,  there  is  a disillusioned 
grade  9 student  somewhere  in  Windsor 
asking,  ‘Why  should  I stay  in  school  and 
continue  my  formal  education?’ 

Last  fall  (1977)  12  624  students  started  in 
high  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Windsor  Board  of  Education  and  by 
February  744  had  dropped  out.  According 
to  Education  Director  Bob  Field,  the 
drop-out  rate  is  tied  to  economics. 
Disillusioned  at  the  job  prospects  for  high 
school  graduates,  students  drop  out  with 
the  hope  of  getting  a toehold  in  the  job 
market.  Also,  Field  says,  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  jobs,  graduates  of  the  four-year 
program  often  opt  for  a fifth  year  of 
schooling  only  to  find  they  lack  the 
background  and  so  drop  out. 

‘Over  the  years  we’ve  always  told 
students  to  stay  in  school  in  order  to  get  a 
good  job.  It’s  no  longer  always  true,  and 
the  students  don’t  buy  that  any  more,’  says 
Field. 

With  Field’s  comments  in  mind,  I asked 
a group  of  student  teachers  at  the  Faculty 
of  Education,  University  of  Windsor,  how 
they  would  justify  the  value  of  education  to 
a would-be  drop-out.  The  student  teachers’ 
assignment  was  to  answer  an  imaginary 
letter  from  a disillusioned  grade  9 student 
and  suggest  convincing  reasons  why  it  was 
worthwhile  to  ‘get  an  education.’  Many  of 
the  points  they  raised  reflected  the 
pragmatic  view  of  education  as  a means  to 
a job.  (The  student  teachers  themselves, 
after  more  than  seventeen  years  of 
education,  face  dim  prospects  for  jobs  after 
graduation  in  May.)  But  their  letters  also 
revealed  the  other  side  of  the  debate. 

Sandra  Hudec  pointed  out  to  the 
disillusioned  student  that  it  often  takes 
more  courage  to  stay  in  school  than  to  drop 
out.  ‘You  should  consider,’  she  said, 
whether  you’re  really  ready  emotionally  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  the  adult  world. 
Have  you  learned  enough  to  handle  the 
responsibilities  of  earning  a living  for 
yourself  and,  perhaps,  some  day  for  a 


family?’  The  gist  of  her  argument  was  that 
each  day  in  school  makes  the  student 
better  equipped  to  control  his  future  and 
helps  to  build  Up  his  confidence. 

‘But  school  is  much  more  than  studying 
subjects,’  wrote  Lifia  Caira.  ‘It  is  studying 
people:  the  teachers  and  students  with 
whom  you  interact  everyday;  the  ideas  and 
feelings  that  they  express;  the  qualities  you 
admire  in  them;  the  principles  by  which 
they  live.’ 

Caira  went  on  to  say  that  in  addition  to 
learning  English,  math,  science,  music,  art, 
the  students  develop  an  ability  to  think  and 
act  intelligently,  independently,  and  imag- 
inatively. 

Another  student  teacher,  Gerri  Brown, 
saw  the  social,  athletic,  and  academic 
activities  of  high  school  as  important  ‘to 
adjust  and  mature  into  the  fast-moving 
society  of  today.  . . . Your  future  education 
opens  many  doors  of  possible  interest  you 
have  not  even  thought  of.  Education  will 
help  you  grow  mentally,  socially,  physi- 
cally and  emotionally,’  she  advised  the 
hypothetical  drop-out. 

In  his  letter,  Pierre  Parent  admitted  that 
it  wasn’t  always  easy  going  to  school,  but 
the  alternatives  weren’t  that  attractive 
either.  ‘You  couldn't  sit  around  every  day 
doing  nothing.  You'd  die  from  the  bore- 
dom! Would  you  pump  gas?  Be  a stack 
boy?  At  $2.60  an  hour  you’d  have  ready 
pocket  money,  but  poof  ...  in  five  or  six 
years  many  of  the  people  you  once  went  to 
school  with  will  have  had  college  or 
university  training  and  you’ll  have  . . . 
what?’ 

Connie  Wilson  used  personal  experience 


to  show  that  studying  what  seem  to  be  the 
‘most  useless,  boring  and  troublesome 
subjects’  pays  off  in  the  end.  ‘I  recall  that  I 
did  not  enjoy  maths  too  much  — especially 
problem-solving;  how  I hated  doing  that!’ 
But  once  in  the  real  world,  she  concluded, 
that  much-hated  math  came  in  mighty 
handy  for  finding  bargains  and  saving 
hard-earned  money. 

Michael  Sharpe,  himself  a grade  1 1 
drop-out,  also  used  his  own  life  experi- 
ences for  emphasis.  He  returned  to  school 
as  an  adult  student,  worked  full  time  and 
went  to  school  in  the  evenings.  Even  at  the 
Faculty  of  Education,  he  continued  work- 
ing full  time  and  stressed  that  sacrifices 
were  necessary.  ‘Looking  back,  it  would 
have  been  much  easier  had  I remained  in 
school.  Right  now  the  government  and 
parents  are  footing  the  bill  for  your 
education,  whereas  in  later  years  the  entire 
cost  would  be  borne  by  you.' 

As  the  evaluator  of  these  problem- 
solving psychology  assignments,  I had  to 
decide  which  ones  could  realistically  affect 
the  behavior  of  an  adolescent  and  make 
him  or  her  think  seriously  about  whether  or 
not  to  drop  out.  (After  ail,  isn’t  education's 
prime  function  to  make  people  think!) 

The  above  excerpts  were  from  letters 
that  I judged  to  be  most  meaningful  — in 
contrast  to  many  others.  As  one  student 
teacher  (Andre  Siguoin)  stated  after  read- 
ing some  of  the  other  letters;  ‘If  I were  the 
adolescent  who  received  a written  re- 
sponse from  a professional  educator  similar 
to  many  of  these,  it  would  certainly  affect 
my  behavior  — I would  quit  school  the 
next  day!’ 
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James  Reaney ’s  The  Dismissal.  Produced  by  the  NWDT at  Hart  House  - 7 November  - 10  December,  1977. 


Joseph  McLeod 


Professor  Alvin  Dust  of  the  University  of 
Waterloo,  writing  in  Canadian' Drama 
under  the  title  of  ‘Getting  Drama  out  of  the 
Closet,’  states:  ‘Teachers  of  dramatic 
literature,  who  cannot  avoid  the  label 
critics,  find  themselves  in  an  equivocal 
position,  resulting  from  sins  of  omission 
not  commission.  Showing  their  evident 
knowledge  of  plays  as  text,  they  omit  at 
the  same  time  to  admit  their  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  workings  of  theatre. 
There  are  also  critics  at  large,  outside  the 
walls  of  academe,  who  may  be  accused  of 
having  inadequate  preparation  for  their 
roles;  they  know  the  performed  drama  but 
have  little  experience  or  education  in 
judging  texts.’ 

Professor  Dust  goes  on  to  admonish  the 
teaching  profession  and  instructs  them  to 
‘get  drama  out  of  the  closet.’  What?  What 
is  he  suggesting?  He  is  suggesting  what 
George  Bernard  Shaw  suggested  when  he 
said,  ‘God  protect  my  plays  from  the 
classroom.’  He  is  saying  what  James 
Reaney  suggested  when  he  said,  ‘A  good 
way  to  kill  theatre  is  to  teach  drama.’  He  is 


saying  what  the  student  said  (Aha!)  when 
he  said,  ‘I  hate  Shakespeare.’  He  is  saying 
what  Miss  Trindle  said  to  her  grade  13 
class,  ‘I  can’t  understand  your  not  being 
enthusiastic  about  studying  Lear,  it  is 
considered  to  be  the  most  profound 
investigation  of  the  human  condition,  bar 

Right!  Now  what?  It  seems  that  Profes- 
sor Dust  is  telling  us  that  the  critics  of 
theatre  — Gina  Mallet,  if  you  read  the 
Toronto  Star;  Bryan  Johnson,  if  you  read 
the  Globe  ; Jamie  Portman,  if  you  read  a 
Southam  newspaper;  James  X in  your 
local  paper  — can  no  longer  hide  behind 
ignorance  of  the  text.  If  they  are  going  to 
criticize  the  play,  they  must  have  read  it.  If 
it  is  a new  play,  they  should  ask  the  theatre 
for  a text.  As  a producer  of  something  like 
twenty  new  scripts  (where  the  critics  could 
not  possibly  have  had  a script  to  read),  I 
have  never  once  had  a critic  ask  for  a copy 
of  the  play  before  the  performance.  (I  have 
had  requests  after  the  performance.) 

But,  more  important  to  our  task  as 
teachers,  Professor  Dust  is  telling  us  that 
treating  the  play  as  a critic  is  wrong  as 
well.  In  fact,  he  tells  us  that  teaching  the 
play  as  a piece  of  literature  in  a classroom 
is  like  teaching  that  Biology  class  without 


the  frog.  To  teach  a play  as  a piece  of 
poetry  is  to  miss  the  point.  To  teach  a play 
in  the  same  way  that  one  might  teach  a 
novel  is  wrong.  We  murder  drama  in  the 
class  every  day. 

How  then? 

Turn  the  teaching  of  drama  over  to  the 
expert  on  drama  in  the  school  — the 
theatre  arts  teacher.  A play  should  be 
taught  as  a performance.  The  first  thing  to 
do  is  bring  it  into  a room  that  suggests  a 
performance  — the  theatre  arts  room. 
Permit  the  expert  to  begin  with  a reading  of 
the  play  — like  professional  artists. 

First,  start  with  a quick  summary  from 
the  director  (read  teacher).  With  Lear  the 
director  might  begin  with  the  fairy-tale 
aspects  of  the  plot:  Cordelia  is  Snow 
White;  Goneril  and  Regan  are  Anastasia 
and  Drusila;  Lear  is  the  Wicked  Step- 
mother, France  is  Prince  Charming,  and 
Edmund  is  the  rat  who  runs  off  with  the 
pumpkin.  Next,  permit  the  students  to 
choose  reading  parts.  (If  you  have  a large 
class,  two  to  a part,  or  three  . . . 
understudies.)  ‘Oh  no,  my  students  can't 
read!'  Exactly!!  It  is  going  to  be  difficult.  If 
they  can’t  read  Lear,  they  certainly  cannot 
understand  Lear.  Yes,  it  will  be  a painful 
experience  at  first,  slow  going,  frustrating; 
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ONE  MODEST 

PROPOSAL 


Clive  Endersby’s  Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs.  Produced  at  the  Manitoba  Theatre 
Centre  - 23-28 December  1977. 


but  when  they  finish  that  first  mangled 
reading  you  will  have  the  beginning  of  a 
living  performance  and  not  a dead  play. 

Let  them  make  the  mistakes  any  actor 
might  make  in  a first  reading.  Do  talk  about 
the  play  from  the  viewpoints  of  Jim’s 
characterization  of  the  part  of  Edmund 
....  How  Mary  Ann  reads  the  part  of 
Goneril  and  is  she  mean  enough?  How 
would  you  stage  the  first  scene?  Can  you 
draw  a diagram  of  Act  One,  Scene  Two? 
How  might  you  tech  (sound-effect)  the 
Storm?  Just  what  are  we  to  do  with  the 
Fool?  How  can  we  make  him  amusing 
without  making  him  silly?  How  would  you 
costume  the  King?  Draw  me  a picture. 
Switch  parts.  Give  the  understudies  a 
chance. 

Second,  begin  to  analyse  the  meaning  of 
the  scenes.  Go  back  to  Act  One,  Scene 
One,  and,  still  treating  the  play  as  a 
production,  improvise  with  the  actors  just 
how  you  would  block,  move,  speech- 
control,  dress,  light,  back-sound  that 
Scene.  Try  it.  Do  it  again.  Break  the  class 
into  three  groups  and  have  them  do  Act 
One,  Two,  Three  ...  all  at  the  same  time, 
and  call  Friday  Performance  Day. 

Third,  begin  to  analyse  the  rhythm  of  the 
play.  Which  of  these  scenes  should  go 


more  quickly?  Is  Act  Two,  Scene  Four, 
the  most  important  scene  in  the  play? 
Should  we  slow  it  right  down  and  try  for 
some  spectacular  effect  to  give  it  strength? 
Or  should  we  play  it  cool  and  let  the 
language  do  the  walking  through  our 
yellow  pages? 

Back  to  Professor  Dust:  ‘Harold  Ciur- 
man,  one  of  the  “lights”  of  the  Group 
Theatre  of  the  thirties,  tells  the  tale  of  a 
critic-friend  who  attended  a play  and 
enjoyed  the  performance  so  much  that  he 
was  willing  to  give  it  top  rating,  but  who, 
on  reading  the  text,  apologetically  re- 
canted. A desperate  attempt  to  save  face 
found  him  weakly  seeking  a scapegoat  in 
the  compelling  atmosphere  of  the  theatre, 
which  he  blamed  for  having  taken  him  in. 
Surely  a critic  could  be  chastised  for 
having  lost  objectivity;  he  could  only 
return  to  purity  when  exorcised  in  his 
turreted  ivory  retreat  from  the  pernicious 
effect  of  having  attended  a performance. 

As  Clurman  remarks,  “We  enjoy  the  show 
but  we  think  the  play.”  If  that  be  true,  then 
I can  only  say  thinking  often  destroys 
theatre.  But  Clurman,  carefully  balancing 
his  former  comments,  adds,  “Thus  to 
evaluate  theatre  . . . only  with  regard  to  the 
theatre  is  a co-related  falsification.”  ’ 


David  Freeman ’s  Battering  Ram.  Produced 
at  the  1973  Festival  Lennoxville. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  then,  the 
teacher  of  drama  must  begin  to  treat  the 
subject  within  the  rules  of  the  performance 
of  the  play;  and,  when  acting  as  critic  — 
now  his  only  function  in  the  class  — may 
not  exclude  the  aspects  of  the  play  that  cry 
out  for  performance.  We  must  put  the 
horse  before  the  cart.  We  must  treat  the 
play  as  a living  task  that  might  take  our 
particular  group  in  a variation  of  perfor- 
mance as  wild  and  wonderful  as  that  of  Mr. 
Phillips  at  Stratford.  (After  all,  what  other 
reason  is  there  for  producing  a playwright 
dead  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  if 
not  to  show  an  audience  what  he  may 
mean  to  them  now.)  In  short,  the  critic 
must  read  the  play,  the  critic  must  see  the 
performance;  both  aspects  of  the  play  must 
be  investigated  to  fully  explore  the  play. 

Now,  the  expert,  the  theatre  arts 
teacher,  can  sink  his  teeth  into  that  critical 
investigation  and  add  some  needed  meat  to 
an  area  of  education  that  is  as  necessary 
and  meaningful  as  any  and  probably  more 
meaningful  for  the  education  of  the  young 
than  most  subjects  as  they  are  now  taught 
in  our  high  schools.  Now  the  expert  can 
begin  to  handle  those  terms  we  love  to 
banter  about;  dramatic  importance,  pathos 
and  bathos,  satire,  irony,  characterization, 
nemesis,  foreshadowing,  the  reconciliation 
of  Lear  and  Cordelia,  and  did  his  heart 
really  burst  ‘smilingly?’ 

Now  is  the  time  to  assign  those 
projects/essays/performance  sections.  And 
if  you  really  want  to  do  the  task  right,  a 
performance-production  crew.  Strike  a 
date  and  get  the  tickets  printed.  Send  a 
notice  to  the  newspaper;  Scenes  from  Lear 
as  Performed  by  Members  of  the  Third 
Commune  of  Tinge  how,  China.  (I  actually 
sat  through  a performance  of  Lear  with 
university  students  who  were  convinced 
that  William  Hutt’s  performance  was  that 
of  some  ancient  warlord  in  some  millen- 
nium of  China’s  past.  So  much  for  Star 
Wars'.) 


Let' s f>et  drama  out  of  the  closet  and  put  it 
in  the  theatre  arts  room. 

Note:  Joseph  McLeod,  the  author  of'this 
article,  has  been  involved  in  Canadian 
theatre  as  a producer,  writer,  and  director 
for  the  past  fifteen  years.  His  latest  book, 
Canadian  Drama  in  Production  (to  be 
published  by  NC  Press)  provides 
detailed  information  about  Canadian  plays 
and  should  prove  invaluable  to  English  and 
Theatre  Arts  teachers.  It  is  being  published 
in  conjunction  with  ten  scripts  and 
production  texts  for  students. 
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Peut-on 

parler 

dedication 

internationale? 


Marie-Noelle  Maillaid,  IEPO 

Pendant  plus  de  sept  ans,  j’ai  eu  l’heur  de 
travailler  dans  le  departement  interna- 
tional d’un  mouvement  de  jeunesse  dont 
plusieurs  centaines  de  membres  faisaient 
chaque  annee  pendant  quelques  semaines 
d'ete,  la  decouverte  d’un  pays  etranger  (ou 
au  moins  d’une  petite  partie)  et  de  ses 
habitants.  Nous  etions  une  equipe  de 
quelques  personnes  chargees  de  la  forma- 
tion ‘internationale’  des  responsables  de 
ces  groupes  dont  les  membres  avaient 
entre  13  et  17  ans:  comment  la  decouverte 
d’un  pays  etranger  pouvait-elle  enrichir  les 
uns  et  les  autres?  J’ai  eu  plusieurs  fois,  par 
ailleurs,  l’occasion  de  diriger  des  voyages 
d’etudes  a l'etranger  et  c’est  l’essentiel  des 
decouvertes  faites  au  long  de  ces  annees 
que  j'aimerais  partager  ici  avec  les 
lecteurs. 

La  mort  recente  de  Jacques  Brel  m’a  fait 
repenser  a tous  les  textes,  extraordinaires 
de  poesie  et  de  profondeur,  qu’il  a crees. 

Je  repensais  en  particulier  a celui  intitule  // 
nous  font  re  garde  r oil  nous  trouvons  ces 
quelques  mots:  ‘Plus  loin  que  les  fron- 
tieres  / Qui  sont  de  barbeles  / Plus  loin  que 


la  misere  / II  nous  faut  regarder 
Oui,  c’est  bien  notre  regard  qui  est 
determinant.  C’est  par  lui  que  nous 
connaissons  ce  qui  nous  entoure,  que  nous 
reconnaissons  les  couleurs,  que  nous 
sommes  sensibles  au  beau  et  au  laid;  mais 
c’est  selon  la  qualite  du  regard  que  nous 
portons  sur  les  etres  et  les  choses  que  nous 
pouvons,  eventuellement,  les  voir  diffe 
rents  ou  meme  les  transformer.  Ce  petit 
camarade  a l’ecole  avec  qui  nous  ne 
voulons  pas  jouer  parce  qu’il  ne  sait  pas 
bien  parler  l’anglais  ou  le  frangais  alors 
qu’il  arrive  tout  juste  de  sud  de  son  Italie 
natale,  a droit  — peut-etre  plus  que 
d’autres  — a notre  sourire  et  a notre 
attention;  il  s’accoutumera  ainsi  surement 
plus  facilement  a son  nouveau  pays.  Et 
cette  meme  situation  se  retrouve  a tous  les 
stades  et  dans  toutes  les  circonstances  de 
la  vie.  II  suffit  d’avoir  l’oeil  . . . 

A cet  egard,  le  Canada  est  peut-etre  un 
pays  privilegie  dans  la  mesure  oil  sa 
population  est  constitute  a environ  30  pour 
cent  d’immigrants,  c’est-a-dire  de  person- 
nes venant  de  l’etranger.  Elies  sont  venues 
par  milliers  du  Pakistan,  de  Jamaique, 
d’ltalie,  d’Allemagne,  du  Japon,  d’ln- 
donesie,  du  Portugal,  de  Hongrie,  et  de 
bien  d’autres  pays  encore,  pour  trouver  ici 
une  terre  d’accueil,  pour  permettre  aussi 
au  Canada  de  se  developper.  Que  sont  ces 
personnes  pour  nous?  Des  etrangers.  Et 
qu’est-ce  qu’un  etranger?  Y a-t-il  une 
difference  entre  lui  et  moi?  Ou  se  situe  la 
frontiere  entre  nous?  Que  veut-elle  dire? 
Dans  le  poeme  de  Jacques  Brel,  ce  n’est 
pas  le  simple  effet  du  hasard  si  le  mot 
‘frontiere’  rime  avec  celui  de  ‘misere.’ 

A priori,  l’etranger  est  etrange.  II  est 
celui  qu’on  ne  connait  pas,  a qui  on  ne  sait 
pas  comment  s’adresser,  celui  dont  on  ne 


connait  pas  les  habitudes,  dont  on  ne  sait 
pas  quelles  seront  les  reactions.  II  est 
toujours  bien  difficile  de  faire  le  premier 
pas  vers  un  inconnu.  C’est  pourtant  ce 
premier  pas  qui  brisera  la  glace  et  qui  fera 
que,  peu  a peu,  l’inconnu  deviendra  connu. 
II  cessera  d’etre  etrange,  alors  il  cessera 
par  la  meme  d’etre  etranger. 

Savoir  decouvrir 

La  premiere  etape  de  ce  cheminement,  de 
cette  transformation,  est  de  savoir  decou- 
vrir toutes  ces  personnes  que  nous  cotoyons 
quotidiennement,  que  ce  soit  au  jardin 
d’enfants,  a l’ecole,  au  college,  a l’univer- 
site,  dans  notre  travail,  notre  famille,  notre 
quartier.  Il  faijt  que  nous  eduquions  notre 
regard  a cette  decouverte.  Qu’est-ce  a 
dire?  Ne  pas  s’en  tenir  a la  premiere  vue, 
celle  qui  est  trompeuse  precisement  parce 
que  superficielle.  A-t-elle  frequente  l’uni- 
versite?  Alors  elle  entre  dans  nos  normes 
et  nous  lui  accorderons  de  notre  considera- 
tion. Travaille-t-il  dans  une  usine  ou  dans 
un  bureau?  Cela  influencera  notre  pensee 
et  notre  attitude  a son  egard. 

Decouvrir  toutes  ces  personnes,  c’est 
leur  donner  de  notre  attention  partout  ou 
nous  les  rencontrons,  dans  toutes  les 
circonstances  de  la  vie.  Et  c’est  bien  d’une 
decouverte  permanente  qu’il  s’agit.  Elle 
n’est  pas  faite  une  fois  pour  toutes,  mais 
toujours  a recommencer,  renouvelee,  en- 
richie  de  nos  experiences  mutuelles.  Nous 
sommes  des  etres  en  perpetuelle  evolution 
done  jamais  semblables.  Cela  suppose  que 
notre  regard  soit  ouvert  et  fibre. 

Savoir  reconnaitre 

Il  nous  apartient  ensuite  de  les  reconnaitre 
comme  les  notres,  meme  si  leur  langue,  la 
couleur  de  leur  peau,  leurs  croyances 
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religieuses  ou  Ieurs  manieres  de  vivre  sont 
differentes  de  celles  ajtxquelles  nous 
sommes  accoutumes.  Pour  etre  differentes, 
en  ont-elles  moins  de  valeur?  II  nous 
appartient  de  les  reconnaitre  comme  des 
etres  qui  nous  enrichissent,  de  la  meme 
fafon  que  nous  pouvons,  nous  aussi,  les 
enrichir.  C’est  une  question  d’echange,  de 
partage. 

Bien  sur  des  differences  existent  et  il  ne 
faut  pas  les  minimiser.  La  diversite  du 
monde  n’en  fait-elle  pas  sa  richesse? 
‘L’ennui,  disait  Houdard  de  la  Motte, 
naquit  un  jour  de  l’uniformite.’  Comme  on 
le  comprend!  De  plus  les  differences,  voire 
les  oppositions,  nous  font  mieux  nous 
connaitre,  nous  re-connaitre,  par  une 
certaine  forme  de  remise  en  question 
personnelle.  Le  different  nous  revele  a 
nous-meme.  II  se  produit  alors  un 
phenomene  d'osmose,  car  on  ne  reconnait 
pas  I’autre  sans  y laisser  un  peu  de 
soi-meme  qu’on  ne  reprendra  plus.  Per- 
sonne  ne  nous  est  plus  indifferent, 
personne  n’est  plus  sans  interet,  des  lors 
qu’on  parvient  a le  reconnaitre. 

A quelles  conditions  peut-on  parvenir  a 
ce  stade  de  la  rencontre  avec  1’autre?  II 
faut,  semble-t-il  accepter  la  confrontation. 
C’est  de  face  que  deux  personnes  se 
reconnaissent  le  mieux  — et  on  est 
malheureusement  plus  souvent  dos  a dos. 
Toutefois,  pour  que  cette  confrontation 
devienne  connaissance  et  non  pas  af- 
frontement,  il  y faut  le  coeur.  Oui,  c’est 
bien  une  affaire  de  coeur,  une  question  de 
fidelite  a notre  vocation  d’homme. 

Les  infidelites  sont  certes  nombreuses.  Il 
suffit  pour  s’en  convaincre,  s’il  en  etait 
besoin,  de  consulter  au  hasard  un  quotidien: 
aggression,  tentative  de  meurtre  ou  meme 
meurtre  de  celui-ci  parce  qu’il  a le  teint 
basane,  arrestation  de  celui-la  parce  qu’il  a 
les  cheveux  longs.  On  refuse  de  partager 
avec  tel  autre  qui  ne  vit  pas  comme  soi,  qui 
ne  parle  pas  la  langue  de  tous  — n’est-ce 
pas  la  une  excellente  occasion  de  faire  un 
pas  vers  lui  et  de  s’enrichir  en  apprenant  la 
sienne?  Car  1’etranger  c’est  bien  celui  qui 
ne  correspond  pas  a nos  normes,  l’autre 


. . . Etre  homme,  c’est  accueillir  cet  autre. 

Savoir  comprendre 

La  troisieme  etape  est  de  comprendre.  On 
apprend  ainsi  a juger,  a ne  plus  se  fier  aux 
apparences.  J’aimerais  citer  ici  un  temoig- 
nage  veridique:  ‘Ma  vieille  voisine  n’a  pas 
un  sou  et  je  sais  que  dans  le  quartier,  des 
personnes  l’aident  discretement.  De  ma 
fenetre,  je  la  voyais  tres  souvent  fumer  et  je 
trouvais  cet  argent  bien  mal  depense.  Je 
viens  d’apprendre  qu’elle  est  asthmatique 
et  qu’elle  est  obligee  de  fumer  des 
cigarettes  d’eucalyptus  pour  ne  pas  etouf- 
fer.  Si  j’avais  su  plus  tot  . . . 

Pour  bien  juger  de  quelqu’un,  il  faut 
d’abord  l’aimer.  Or  on  a toujours  de  tres 
bonnes  raisons  de  ne  pas  aimer,  et  de  non 
moins  bonnes  raisons  pour  juger.  C’est  la 
constante  dissociation  de  ces  deux 
elements  qui  nous  eloigne  les  uns  des 
autres.  Car  a partir  du  moment  ou  on  a 
pose  un  jugement  sans  amour,  il  y a fort 
peu  de  chances  que  nous  soyons  tentes  de 
le  modifier.  Comment  notre  relation  a 
1’autre  ne  s’en  trouve-t-elle  alors  pas 
alteree? 

Etymologiquement,  comprendre  c’est 
‘prendre  avec.’  Comprendre  l’autre,  c’est 
prendre  l’autre  avec  soi.  C’est  avoir  pour 
lui  un  ‘nouveau  regard’;  c’est  vouloir  le 
connaitre,  sentir-ses  reactions  impercepti- 
bles,  ses  besoins  inavoues,  deviner  sa 
solitude,  ses  vraies  questions  . . . 

Le  dialogue  est  necessaire  a cette 
comprehension,  temps  de  silences  et  de 
paroles,  rencontres  ou  je  dirai  qui  je  suis  et 
ou  j’ecouterai  l’autre  me  dire  ce  qu’il  est. 
Honnetement.  Sincerement.  C’est  la  com- 
munication qui  permet  de  comprendre. 
Aucune  relation  ne  peut  s’instaurer  sans 
dialogue,  de  meme  qu’aucune  relation  ne 
resiste  a l’absence  de  communication,  car 
elle  est  la  source  de  toutes  les  incom- 
prehensions possibles. 

Cela  suppose  d’etre  disponible,  de 
prendre  le  temps.  Une  relation  en  profon- 
deur  ne  peut  se  creer  que  si  Ton  tient 
compte  du  temps.  Ce  que  Ton  batit  sans  lui 
ne  lui  resiste  en  general  pas.  Pour 


comprendre  l’autre,  il  faut  notre  attention, 
notre  effort  toujours  renouvele. 

Savoir  s’accepter  complementaires  *. 

Il  faut  enfin  accepter  l’autre  comme 
different;  le  respecter  dans  son  travail,  ses 
choix  personnels.  Il  faut  accepter  l’autre 
comme  complementaire.  Nous  avons  be- 
soin de  lui  pour  que  notre  vie  soit 
complete.  Ce  n’est  sans  doute  pas  l'etape 
la  plus  simple.  Deux  risques  se  presentent: 
I’assimilation  et  la  passivite,  voire  I’in- 
difference. 

La  tentation  est  toujours  tres  grande 
d’une  certaine  assimilation,  que  ce  soit  au 
niveau  de  la  langue  ou  des  habitudes  de 
vie.  La  majorite  pense  toujours  que  le 
nombre  est  maitre  et  qu’il  doit  imposer  sa 
loi.  Pas  plus  que  la  minorite  ne  doit 
imposer  la  sienne,  c’est  un  respect  des 
points  de  vue  des  uns  et  des  autres  qu’il 
faut  considered  Plus  facile  a dire  qu’a 
vivre.  Soit!  Mais  le  non-respect  n’a  jamais 
ete  source  de  paix.  Quelques  noms  de  pays 
dechires  par  les  guerres  et  autres  tortures 
nous  viennent  immediatement  a I’esprit.  La 
loi  du  nombre  ou  celle  de  la  force  n’a  rien  a 
voir  avec  la  vie  de  l’homme. 

Tine  autre  tentation  est  celle  de  la 
passivite  ou,  ce  qui  est  pire,  1’ indifference. 
Je  ne  connais  pas  mon  voisin.  Mon  voisin 
ne  me  connait  pas.  Tout  est  bien  ainsi. 
Personne  ne  vient  bouleverser  la  tranquil- 
lite  de  ma  vie.  A ce  propos,  I’expression 
familiere  ‘mener  une  bonne  petite  vie 
tranquille’  est  tout  a fait  revelatrice.  La  vie 
est  tranquille  — je  ne  dois  rien  a personne, 
personne  ne  me  doit  rien.  J’ai  soigneuse- 
ment  choisi  mes  amis  pour  eviter  de  me 
remettre  en  cause;  je  les  ai  tries  sur  le  volet 
pour  ne  pas  me  compromettre:  ils  sont  du 
meme  milieu,  je  n’ai  rien  a craindre.  Elle 
est  aussi  petite,  cette  vie,  c’est-a-dire 
limitee  a ces  cercles  de  relations.  Mes 
choix  ont  sclerose  ma  liberte. 

Accepter  I’autre,  c’est  etre  assez  simple 
pour  reconnaitre  que  son  existence  est 
necessaire  pour  parfaire  et  equilibrer  la 
mienne.  Seuls  ne  sommes-nous  jamais 
qu’une  partie  de  nous-memes? 

Alors  l’autre,  ce  n’est  plus  seulement  celui 
qui  vient  d’ailleurs,  d’au-dela  de  frontieres 
plus  ou  moins  lointaines.  C’est  celui  avec 
qui  nous  nous  confrontons  tous  les  jours. 
Parler  d’education  internationale,  ne 
serait-ce  pas  plutot  parler  d’education  tout 
court?  Decouvrir  1’autre,  le  reconnaitre,  le 
comprendre,  I’accepter,  c’est  le  chemine- 
ment  de  toute  relation.  Et  c’est  la  qualite 
de  notre  relation  a 1’autre  qu’il  nous  faut 
sans  relache  approfondir.  Cela  remet  en 
cause  notre  tranquillite,  reclame  de  nous 
un  regard  toujours  en  alerte,  ce  qui  ne 
s’improvise  pas,  mais  resulte  d’un  appren- 
tissage  fait  d’analyses,  de  curiosites,  de 
lectures,  de  meditations.  Sans  compter  que 
c’est  aussi  le  prix  de  la  liberte. 

Il  s’agit  la  un  engagement  personnel  qu’il 
ne  faut  pas  minimiser.  C’est  un  pari  qu’il 
faut  faire  . . . et  qu’il  faut  gagner.  C’est  le 
chemin  de  notre  liberte  d’hommes  vivants. 
Alors  seulement,  on  peut  esperer  une 
nouvelle  planete. 
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A CONSUMER  REPORT  ON  SCHOOL  TEXTBOOKS 

Update  on 
History  Texts 
for  Grades  7 and  8 


Mark  Holmes 

Office  of  Field  Development,  OISE 

As  Orbit  40  was  going  to  print,  three  new 
Canadian  history  texts  for  grades  7 and  8 
came  to  my  attention.  As  at  least  two  of 
them  constitute  important  new  choices  for 
history  teachers,  it  seems  sensible  to  add 
them  to  the  survey. 


Canada: 

Discovering  Our  Heritage 


Canada:  Discovering  Our  Heritage.  C. 
Andreae,  B.  Johnston,  A.  Mackenzie,  E.A. 
Mitchner,  B.  Roald,  and  J.-Y.  Rousseau, 
edited  by  T.  Leeder  (294  pp.,  $9.75).  Ginn, 
1977. 

This  is  a history  of  Canada  to  1867.  The 
text,  like  many  texts  from  the  Ginn  stable, 
takes  a serious  approach  to  pedagogical 
instruction  — not  for  it  the  broad  sweep  of 
a narrative  history,  but  rather  a systematic 
approach  based  on  the  spirit  of  inquiry. 

1 am  neither  commending  nor  criticizing 
this  pedagogical  approach  in  itself.  A good 
narrative  approach  can  work  well,  pro- 
vided there  is  some  systematic  rigor 
interspersed  to  help  students  know  what 
they  are  studying  and  understand  what 
they  should  be  looking  for.  The  inquiry 
approach  can  also  work  well,  provided  that 
it  does  not  interfere  with  the  flow  and 
juxtaposition  of  historical  events. 

Generally,  this  text  satisfies  this  last 
criterion  in  a very  deliberate  fashion. 


Although  the  chapters  have  different 
writers  (which  made  me  fear  the  worst), 
the  editor  seems  to  have  done  an  excellent 
job  of  pulling  things  together.  It  is  a 
compliment  to  say  that  one  would  not 
know  there  were  so  many  writers  involved. 

The  book  is  extremely  well  illustrated 
and  there  are  excellent  maps  and  diagrams. 
It  is  directed  toward  seventh  and  eighth 
graders  and  I would  caution  against  its 
being  used  above  those  grade  levels, 
although  its  reading  level  is  certainly  not 
particularly  low.  An  excellent  and  attrac- 
tive instructional  tool. 


Forming  a Nation.  R.  Stewart  and  N. 
McLean  (Vol.  1,  313  pp.,  $6.80;  Vol.  2,  313 
pp.,  $7.95).  Gage,  1977  and  1978,  respec- 
tively. 

The  first  volume  covers  the  period  to 
Confederation  and  the  second  covers  the 
period  from  Confederation  to  1945.  This 
review  is  based  essentially  on  volume  2. 

These  texts  are  the  modern  successors 
to  the  old,  traditional  narrative  histories  of 
Canada,  three  examples  of  which  were 
reviewed  in  Orbit  40.  There  is  no 
questioning  the  improvements  that  have 
been  made.  The  new  version  is  more 
attractive,  better  history,  and  better  pre- 
sented. 


Indeed,  this  is  a sound,  predictable, 
traditional  history  text.  It  has  one  or  two 
good  features,  for  example,  an  excellent 
discussion  of  the  tariff  question.  But  how 
much  better  it  would  have  been  if  the 
discussion  could  have  been  tied  in  to 
particular  historical  and  contemporary 
issues  by  intelligent  questions.  One  of  the 
biggest  drawbacks  in  this  history  is  its 
heavy  emphasis  on  the  period  from  1867  to 
1914  (195  pages)  compared  with  the  period 
from  1914  to  1945  (108  pages)  and  its 
omission  of  anything  after  1945.  One  must 
ask  seriously  whether  it  is  worth  purchas- 
ing a modern  history  of  Canada  that 
finishes  before  many  of  the  teachers,  let 
alone  the  pupils,  were  even  born.  Even  if 
the  books  were  equal  in  other  respects,  In 
Search  of  Canada,  the  Kirbyson  text 
(reviewed  in  Orbit  40),  would  have  to  be 
given  preferential  consideration  for  that 
reason  alone. 

Generally,  this  text  has  no  grave  faults, 
and  no  great  virtues  either.  Only  the 
teacher  who  is  absolutely  committed  to  an 
unadulterated  narrative  will  prefer  these 
books  to  the  In  Search  of  Canada  series. 
Although  the  reading  level  of  the  former  is 
probably  somewhat  lower,  the  rather  dense 
writing  and  endless  parade  of  names  will 
not  be  particularly  helpful  to  the  reluctant 
reader. 


NORTH  AMERICAN 
NEIGHBOURS 


North  American  Neighbours.  A.S.  Evans 
and  R.E.  Moynes  (372  pp.,  $8.95). 
McGraw-Hill  Ryerson,  1977. 


This  text  claims  to  be  a new  kind  of 
history  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
based  on  four  themes/units:  courage, 
conflict,  good  times  and  hard  times,  and 
technology  and  change.  The  first  unit 
emphasizes  exploration  and  discovery,  the 
second,  the  American  Revolution  and  the 
American  Civil  War,  the  third,  the  Roaring 
Twenties  and  the  Dirty  Thirties,  and  the 
fourth,  the  growth  of  industry  and  tech- 
nology. 

The  text  does  not  meet  at  all  well  any  of 
the  criteria  originally  set  out  in  Orbit  40. 
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Pedagogically,  it  is  confusing  as  it  deals 
neither  with  major  historical  themes  in  a 
.systematic  way  nor  with  historical 
sequences  of  events.  For  example,  conflict 
(unlike  courage)  can  legitimately  be  seen  as 
an  important  historical  theme.  Canada’s 
history  could  have  been  traced  boldly  in 
terms  of  conflict  — between  French  and 
English,  between  English  and  Americans, 
between  French-Canadians  and  English- 
Canadians,  between  democracy  and  fas- 
cism. In  fact,  all  these  issues  are  ignored. 
The  text  does  not  provide  a clear  picture  of 
history  as  a discipline, 'either  from  the 
point  of  view  of  important  historical 
themes  or  from  the  point  of  view  of 
sequence,  growth,  and  development. 

Although  the  book  claims  to  deal  with 
geography,  economics,  sociology,  and 
literature,  I could  find  no  evidence  of  a 
disciplined  approach  to  any  of  these  areas. 
It  does  provide  snippets  of  geographical 
information,  burl  am  not  sure  to  what 
purpose.  The  book  takes  a covert, 
continentalist  approach  without  openly 
admitting  it  and  providing  counter  argu- 
ments. There  seems  to  be  little  awareness 
that  there  could  be  problems  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  there  is  a 
general  assumption  that  what  is  said  of  the 


United  States  tends  to  be  true  also  of 
Canada.  There  is  nothing  here  to  make 
young  Canadians  aware  of  what  it  means  to 
be  Canadian.  The  Canadian  examples  are 
introduced  in  rather  the  same  way  that  a 
Californian  might  introduce  Californian 
examples  — to  provide  local  color  to 
highlight  the  national  trends. 

Conclusion 

None  of  these  texts  has  the  all-round 
excellence  of  the  In  Search  of  Canada 
volumes  reviewed  originally,  which  are  still 
the  most  highly  recommended.  However, 
those  books  are  really  best  suited  to  grade 
levels  higher  than  the  ones  we  are 
primarily  interested  in  here  and  could  be 
used  only  with  a reasonably  able  or 


conscientious  thirteen-year-old.  The 
Canada:  Discovering  Our  Heritage  text  is 
somewhat  easier  on  the  reader  and  much 
easier  on  the  eye.  It  is  strongly  recom- 
mended for  the  teacher  who  is  willing  to 
work  with  the  unit  approach  (and  that 
doesn’t  mean  that  it  will  be  terribly  hard). 
Although  the  Forming  a Nation  books  are 
run-of-the-mill  narratives,  teachers  will  be 
unpleasantly  surprised  if  they  think  that 
they  are  suitable  for  slow  learners.  None  of 
the  recently  published  books  will  be  easily 
handled  by  the  slow  learner  — Canada: 
Discovering  Oar  Heritage  might  be  the 
best  bet. 

The  table  indicates  how  these  texts  are 
rated  on  the  criteria  that  were  described  in 
Orbit  40.  A rating  of  1 is  low  and  5 high. 


Criterion 

Canada: 

Discovering  Our  North  American 

Heritage  Forming  a Nation  Neighbours 

Pedagogy 

4 

4 

2 

History  as  discipline 

5 

4 

2 

Broad  approach 

4 

3 

3 

Biases  openly  shown 

4 

4 

1 

Production 

5 

3 

5 

Canadian 

4 

3 

1 
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TEACHING  CANADA 
FOR  THE  ’80s 


R.  M.  Anderson 

Canada  Studies  Foundation 

What  should  young  Canadians  understand 
about  their  country?  Teaching  Canada  for 
the  '80s  is  addressed  exclusively  to  this 
question.  It  is  presented  to  educators  and 
all  other  interested  Canadians  in  every  part 
of  the  country  as  a guide,  or  at  least  a 
starting  point,  to  teaching  about  Canada  in 
the  next  decade. 

The  authors,  A.  B.  Hodgetts  and  Paul 
Gallagher,  postulate  that,  despite  the 
recent  surge  in  Canadian  studies  courses 
and  materials,  few  young  Canadians  (and 


not-so-young  Canadians,  for  that  matter) 
understand  the  country  whose  future  they 
will  partially  determine. 

In  the  hope  of  rectifying  this  lack, 
Hodgetts  and  Gallagher  outline  the  under- 
standings they  regard  as  essential  to  an 
informed  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
Canadian  society,  the  structure  and  func- 
tioning of  its  economic  and  political 
systems,  and  the  problems  or  issues  that 
have  been  of  continuing  concern  to 
Canadians.  Their  emphasis  is  on  the 
pluralism  and  diversity  of  Canada  and  the 
opportunities  and  difficulties  that  Canada’s 
regional,  economic,  social,  cultural,  and 


linguistic  differences  present.  A basic  — 
and  explicit  — premise  of  their  book  is  that 
conflict  of  opinion,  controversy,  and  stress 
are  not  only  inevitable  in  all  societies,  but 
are  also,  within  broad  limits,  a constructive 
force  leading  to  human  betterment. 

Another  basic  premise  is  that  an 
overemphasis  on  our  differences  may 
obscure  the  fact  that  many  of  the  most 
important  issues  facing  Canadians  are 
regional  or  national  manifestations  of 
worldwide  problems  whose  magnitude 
transcends  purely  domestic  concerns.  For 
this  reason,  the  authors  caution  curriculum 
developers  and  teachers  against  becoming 
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too  inward-looking.  Instead,  they  assert 
that  ‘Canada  studies,’  on  which  they 
confer  a somewhat  more  precise  meaning 
than  ‘Canadian  studies,’  should  be  deeply 
concerned  with  such  issues  as  population 
explosions,  world  food  and  water  shor- 
tages, and  world  inflation.  By  widening 
their  horizons,  Canadian  students  will  gain 
a better  sense  of  proportion,  a greater 
awareness  of  which  problems  really  are 
significant,  and  ultimately  a better  under- 
standing of  their  own  society. 

Much  of  the  above  is  clearly  explained  in 
the  first  chapter,  entitled  ‘Pan-Canadian 
Understanding:  The  Priority.’  The  next 
chapter  advocates  civic  education  based  on 
the  analysis  of  Canada  as  a political 
community.  Such  an  analysis  would  enable 
a unique,  wide-ranging,  yet  reasonably 
structured  approach  to  Canada  studies.  It 
would  deal  with  public  issues,  contro- 
versies, and  tensions  that  have  arisen  in 
the  past.  It  would  require  students  to 
understand  the  basic  features  of  the 
country  and  how  these  features  have 
interacted  to  determine  the  unique  struc- 
ture of  our  society.  And  since  much  of 
Canada’s  social  stress  has  arisen  through 
competition  in  economic  life,  a detailed 
study  of  the  structure  and  functioning  of 
Canada’s  economic  system  is  also  recom- 
mended. As  well,  the  study  of  Canada  as  a 
political  community  would  require  a 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
structure  and  functioning  of  governments 
and  of  the  political  processes  that  have 
such  a pervasive  influence  on  the  lives  of 
all  Canadians. 

Hodgetts  and  Gallagher  identify  the 
basic  features  of  Canada  as  follows: 

1.  Canada  is  a northern,  vast,  and 
regionally  divided  country. 

2.  Canada  has  a broad  natural  resource 
base  composed  of  both  renewable  and 
non-renewable  resources. 

3.  Canada  is  an  industrial,  technological, 
and  urbanized  society. 

4.  Canada  is  a culturally  diverse,  multi- 
ethnic country  with  two  historically  pre- 
dominant linguistic  groups. 

5.  Canada  is  exposed  to  a multitude  of 
external  economic,  political,  and  cultural 
influences. 

These  basic  features,  their  origins,  their 
interactions,  and  their  impact  on  the 
Canadian  political  community  are  the 
recommended  points  of  emphasis. 


The  Canadian  environment  is  the  first  of 
four  separate  but  interrelated  components 
of  Canada  studies,  as  postulated  in 
Teaching  Canada  for  the  ’80s.  The  other 
components  are  the  study  of  Canada’s 
political  structure,  its  economic  system, 
and  the  major  public  issues.  Hodgetts  and 
Gallagher  view  these  components  as  an 
integral  aspect  of  the  scope  and  sequence 
of  the  Canada  studies  curriculum.  But  first 
they  suggest  a new  orientation  to  elemen- 
tary school  social  studies,  one  placing 
particular  emphasis  on  basic  citizenship 
education  and  the  study  of  Canadian 
communities.  Only  after  this  has  been 
done,  generally  at  the  beginning  of 
secondary  school,  should  the  study  of  the 
Canadian  environment  begin.  In  the  middle 
years  of  secondary  school  the  second  and 
third  components  of  the  program  can  then 
be  studied:  the  Canadian  political  system 
and  the  Canadian  economic  system.  With 
this  background  of  understandings,  the 
students  should  now  be  equipped  to 
examine  Canadian  public  issues,  the  final 
component.  This  approach,  it  is  claimed, 
will  allow  students  throughout  Canada  to 
develop  a comprehensive  understanding  of 
their  own  society  in  a coherent  and  orderly 
fashion.  In  subsequent  chapters,  the 
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suggested  orientation  at  the  elementary 
school  level  and  the  suggested  approaches 
for  each  of  the  four  components  at  the 
secondary  school  level  are  explained. 

The  authors  make  no  attempt  to  detail 
the  information  that  students  will  need  to 
reach  any  of  the  core  understandings 
suggested.  They  assume  that  teachers, 
using  the  listed  understandings  and  the 
many  accompanying  questions,  will  them- 
selves be  able  tp  identify  the  kinds  of 
information  required  for  classroom  use. 
Such  questions  as  What  is  meant  by  the 
phrase,  ‘the  federal  structure  of  Canadian 
society’?;  In  1867,  what  early  signs  of 
contemporary  economic  life  in  Canada 
were  apparent?;  and  What  adjustments  in 
the  structure  and  functioning  of  the 
Canadian  federal  system  of  government 
may  be  desirable  to  accommodate  the 
changing  nature  of  Canadian  society?  are 
posed  on  the  assumption  that  teachers 
familiar  with  the  appropriate  literatdre  will 
see  the  significance  of  the  questions  and 
reword  them  for  practical  classroom  use. 

The  authors  also  note  that  the  under- 
standings are  not  meant  to  be  rigid 
prescriptions  for  all  students.  Teachers 
should  regard  them  more  as  comprehensive 
guidelines  easily  modified  to  suit  the  needs 
of  their  own  students. 

A further  fact  to  be  aware  of,  a fact 
which  is  key  to  the  approach  advocated,  is 
that  the  understandings  and  questions  for 
the  intermediate  and  senior  secondary 
school  levels  are  presented  in  three 
groupings:  Contemporary  Analysis,  Histor- 
ical Analysis,  and  Future  Analysis.  These 
groupings  ensure  that  a historical  approach 
is  not  neglected.  Furthermore,  they  imply 
that  it  is  the  interrelationship  between  the 
present,  past,  and  future  that  leads  to  true 
understanding. 

Teaching  Canada  for  the  '80s  provides 
an  excellent  guideline  for  anyone  wishing 
to  design  Canada  studies  lessons  or 
courses.  It  presents,  moreover,  a well- 
reasoned  and  well-articulated  rationale  for 
Canada  studies  programs  throughout  the 
country.  Anyone  concerned  with  thg 
education  of  Canadian  students  is  likefy  to 
find  this  a thought-provoking  and  useful 
book. 

Teaching  Canada  for  the  ’80s  may  be 
ordered  from  Publications  Sales,  OISE,  252 
Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto  M5S  1V6.  Price: 
$5.95. 


"...  not  just  the  general  raising  of 
reflectiveness  and  awareness  but  also 
the  development  of  very  specific  skills.  99 


The  Editor  of  Orbit  interviews  Give  Beck, 
Co-ordinator  of  Graduate  Studies. 


Oliver:  You  come  from  Australia  I believe. 
Did  you  do  your  Ph.D.  there? 

Beck:  Yes,  at  the  University  of  New 

England. 

Oliver:  There’s  a New  England  in  Australia 
is  there? 

Beck:  Yes.  It’s  in  the  State  of  New  South 
Wales. 

Oliver:  When  did  you  come  to  Canada? 

Beck:  In  June  1967.  We  came  originally  for 
two  years  and  we  have  been  here  ever 
since. 

Oliver:  You  came  directly  to  Toronto? 

Beck:  Yes.  I’d  written  to  Harvard  asking 
for  a job  but  they  didn’t  have  one.  So  their 
Philosophy  of  Education  Department 
passed  my  application  to  the  Institute. 

Oliver:  I don’t  suppose  you  had  any  idea 
what  you  were  coming  to. 

Beck:  No.  Actually  I had  an  offer  to  go  to 
Calgary  and  I chose  the  Institute  because  it 
offered  me  $1000  more. 

Oliver:  Good  reason. 

Beck:  When  I look  back  I realize  what  a 
momentous  decision  that  was;  but  at  the 
time,  it  was  largely  chance. 

Oliver:  Seems  it’s  that  way  with  most  of 
our  big  decisions  in  life.  They  just  happen. 
In  Australia  did  you  feel  cut  off  from  the 
world? 

Beck:  Not  at  the  time.  We  would  if  we 
went  back  now.  Before  we  left,  we  thought 
Australia  was  very  Americanized  — large 
hamburger  chains  and  American  cars.  But 
when  we  went  back  for  a visit,  we  realized 
how  un-American  it  was.  Really,  Australia 
is  very  English  in  its  orientation  and,  by 
comparison.  Toronto  is  very  American. 

Oliver:  When  you  joined  OISE,  were  you 
well  known  for  your  work  in  moral 
education? 

Beck:  Initially,  1 was  better  known  for 
philosophy  of  education  in  general.  But 
lately,  yes,  I have  become  somewhat  typed 
as  a moral  educator. 


Oliver:  Well,  I suppose  the  two  are  not  that 
much  dissociated. 

Beck:  Moral  education  is  a fairly  narrow 
subfield  within  the  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion. My  interests  have  always  been  very 
broad;  so  I’m  not  too  happy  with  that  kind 
of  categorization  and  I hope  to  change  it. 

Oliver:  Did  you  get  involved  in  moral 
education  because  there  was  an  expressed 
need  and  you  realized  you  could  do 
something  about  it  or  did  you  have  your 
ideas  first  and  then  generate  a need? 

Beck:  As  with  a lot  of  things  at  OISE,  you 
respond  to  needs.  Having  got  into  that  area 
and  having  a largish  research  project,  I 
kept  getting  invitations  to  give  speeches 
and  write  papers.  You’ve  only  got  so  much 
time  to  do  anything,  so  you  tend  to  give  in 
to  the  strongest  pressure.  However,  moral 
philosophy  was  my  field  of  specialization, 
so  it  was  a very  natural  area  to  be  going 
into. 

Oliver:  Where  do  you  stand  with  this  now? 
Do  you  do  much  work  in  moral  education 
in  the  context  of  your  present  job? 

Beck:  For  the  first  two  years  of  my  present 
job,  I was  very  much  involved  in  research. 
We  were  still  being  generously  funded,  so  1 
kept  it  going.  But  then  we  came  to  the  firm 
conclusion  that  the  greatest  need  in  moral 
education  was  for  learning  materials.  So 
we  deliberately  moved  out  of  research 
work,  and  for  the  past  ten  months,  since 
the  research  project  wound  up,  the 
remaining  members  of  the  project  — now 
OISE  doctoral  students  — have  worked 
with  me  in  the  lunch  hours  writing  up 


materials.  We've  come  up  with  a batch  of 
49  units  for  grades  1-3. 

Oliver:  Are  these  being  used  yet? 

Beck:  Some  teachers  are  trying  them  out, 
and  anyone  can  get  hold  of  them  if  they 
just  write  to  us  and  are  willing  to  pay  $16. 
We  sell  them  at  cost  so  they  can  be 
continuously  available.  They’ve  been  very 
favorably  received,  and  we  would  like 
eventually  to  develop  a grades  1-13  series. 
But  we  can  only  go  on  for  so  long  without 
funding.  We  have  a small-scale  research 
project  of  about  $1000,  but  that’s  just  to 
pay  some  printing  bills.  We're  looking 
around  now  for  large-scale  funding. 

Oliver:  1 should  have  thought  in  the  present 
climate  — that  is,  with  a burgeoning 
demand  for  moral  education  programs,  not 
the  economic  climate  of  course  — you 
wouldn’t  have  had  much  difficulty  getting 
it. 

Beck:  I think  you’re  right.  But  we’re  rather 
concerned  about  the  source.  We  wouldn’t 
want  government  funding,  neither  provin- 
cial nor  federal.  We  want  to  be  free  to  say 
what  we  want,  and  we’re  afraid  that  a 
taxpayer  might  phone  up  and  say  ‘Hey,  I 
don’t  like  this  particular  statement  in  these 
materials  and  1 understand  you  funded 
them.’  So  then  we’d  have  to  change  them 
— and  writing  learning  materials  is  a very 
tedious  business!  So  we’d  really  like 
funding  from,  say,  a publishing  house  that 
was  willing  to  put  up  some  development 
costs  or  a fairly  neutral  source  like  a 
charitable  foundation  that  didn’t  want  to 
attach  strings  or,  perhaps,  a business 
organization  that  was  willing  to  adopt  the 
same  attitude. 

Oliver:  I’d  have  thought  you  could  find  a 
publisher  who'd  support  you. 

Beck:  Well,  unfortunately,  Canadian  pub- 
lishers tend  not  to  put  up  much  money  for 
development.  They  feel  they  cannot  afford 
the  risk,  especially  when  there  aren’t  any 
established  courses  in  the  schools. 

Oliver:  To  move  on  into  the  context  of 
your  present  job,  could  you  tell  me 
something  about  OISE’s  program  of 
graduate  studies?  For  example,  what  types 
of  programs  are  offered?  What  are  the 
distinctions  between  a Ph.D.  and  an  Ed.D., 
an  M.A.  and  an  M.Ed.? 

Beck:  An  Ed.D  is  more  applied  in  its 
orientation.  Now,  I’ve  seen  a number  of 
Ed.D  theses  that  are  very  theoretical. 
Nevertheless,  they  have  obvious  applied 
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implications,  whereas  Ph.D.  theses  in 
education  are  often  far  removed  from 
classroom  practice. 

Oliver:  That’s  what  I understood.  But  in 
the  Institute  do  you  get  this?  Could  you 
compare  two  theses  and  say,  ‘Ah,  this  is  an 
Ed.D.  thesis  and  this  is  a Ph.D.?’ 

Beck:  No,  you  couldn’t.  There  is  consider- 
able overlap,  and  there  are  a number  of 
theses  that  could  be  one  or  the  other.  But 
then  again  there  are  many  that  are 
absolutely  distinct.  With  the  Ed.D.  we’ve 
explored  the  possibility  of  having  rather 
unusual  formats  for  theses.  The  Toronto 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  has  accepted 
this  where,  for  example,  a thesis  might 
take  the  form  of  a specialized  handbook  for 
teachers  or  for  teacher  trainees,  with  a 
minimum  of  the  normal  Ph.D. -type  theoret- 
ical discussion.  Now  we  and  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  still  require  that  the  work 
and  its  defence  should  display  theoretical 
knowledge  and  ability  by  the  candidate, 
but  it  doesn’t  all  have  to  be  set  out  in  the 
thesis.  I think  this  is  terribly  important. 
With  a Ph.D.  in  education  — in  a field,  say, 
such  as  educational  sociology  — a student 
often  feels  a lot  of  pressure  to  do  virtually 
three  theses:  one  in  the  relevant  area  of 
sociology,  one  in  applied  education,  and 
one  that  bridges  the  two.  It  makes  it  very 
tough. 

Contrary  to  what  some  people  say,  it’s 
often  much  more  difficult  to  get  a Ph.D.  in 
Education  than  in  some  of  the  more 
traditional  disciplines.  What  happens,  of 
course,  since  most  students  don’t  have  the 
time  or  the  resources  to  do  three  theses  — 
they  end  up  doing  only  one  of  those  things 
well  or  doing  all  three  of  them  inadequate- 
ly. So  that  while  the  Ed.D.  students  still 
have  to  display  theoretical  knowledge,  the 
different  format  enables  them  to  place  a 
great  deal  of  emphasis  on  application. 

This,  I think,  makes  it  a much  more  useful 
experience  for  them  if  they  come  from  a 
school  or  other  educational  setting.  Of 
course,  it  also  makes  the  thesis  a much 
more  useful  piece  of  work.  The  philosophy 
of  the  Ph.D.  often  is  that  you  do  some  pure 
research  and  hope  someone  else  will 
develop  the  implications.  But  that  seldom 
happens.  So  it’s  lost. 

Oliver:  Essentially,  then,  it’s  the  thesis  that 
distinguishes  the  two.  The  course  work 
could  be  the  same? 

Beck:  Yes.  Some  departments  have  special 
courses  for  Ph.D  students  and  special 
courses  for  Ed.D.  students,  but  usually  at 
the  doctoral  level  they  wouldn’t  differ  very 
much.  At  the  Master’s  level,  however,  one 
does  get  more  of  a difference  in  the 
configuration.  Very  often  both  M.A.  and 
M.Ed.  students  take  the  same  courses,  but 
because  the  M.A.  student’s  work  is  leading 
up  to  a thesis  that  will  involve  both 
research  and  specialization,  there  is  more 
of  this  type  of  emphasis  in  the  course 


work.  By  contrast,  the  course  work  for  an 
M.Ed.  student  can  be  very  broad. 

Oliver:  An  M.Ed.  is  a specific  number  of 
courses  with  no  thesis  involved? 

Beck:  Normally  eight  half-courses.  With 
the  M.A.,  it’s  six  half-courses  plus  a thesis. 
Talking  about  the  M.Ed.,  we  don’t  think 
it’s  an  ideal  situation  to  have  all  M.Ed.s 
broad  in  scope.  We  feel  that  many  M.Ed. 
students  would  like  a more  specialized 
degree — not  a research  degree  leading  up 
to  a thesis  but  one  which  tackles  a fairly 
specific  range  of  educational  problems  that 
might  provide  the  students  with  the 
opportunity  to  develop  specific  skills.  What 
we’re  trying  to  do  at  present  is  to  develop 
focuses  in  graduate  studies  in  which  any 
of  the  degree  programs  could  participate 
but  which  would  be  particularly  directed  at 
M.Ed.  students.  We  want  to  encourage 
M.Ed.  students  to  focus  their  studies 
where  this  is  appropriate.  Some  M.Ed. 
students  do  genuinely  want  to  deal  with  a 
collection  of  rather  general  concerns:  they 
come  here  with  four  or  five  major  interests 
in  education  that  are  in  very  different 
fields.  But  sometimes,  unfortunately,  they 
just  take  a bag  of  eight  courses,  and  they 
would  be  much  better  off  if  their  studies 
had  some  focus. 

Oliver:  Do  most  of  them  come  simply  to 
get  a qualification  or  because  they’re 
interested  in  exploring  some  aspect  of 
education? 

Beck:  Obviously,  it  varies.  But  it  doesn’t 
really  worry  me  why  people  come  here. 

It’s  the  motivation  they  develop  as  they  go 
along  that  matters.  I’ve  seen  students 
arrive  with  no  idea  about  why  they  are 
here  or  what’s  relevant  to  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  degree  ; but  subsequently 
they've  generated  major  interests  in  the 
things  that  they’re  studying. 

Oliver:  What  do  you  see  as  the  value  of 
postgraduate  degrees  in  affecting  education 
in  the  province? 

Beck:  An  answer  that’s  often  given,  one 
which  I think  has  some  plausibility,  is  that 
it  raises  the  general  level  of  reflection  on 
educational  issues.  This  was  confirmed  for 
me  recently  by  two  people  who  were  in  a 
discussion  group  which  the  curriculum 
department  had  organized.  A superinten- 
dent from  North  York  and  a senior  official 
at  the  Ministry  of  Education  both  said  that 
because  of  the  number  of  M.Ed.  graduates 
now  in  the  schools  (they  were  speaking 
specifically  of  OISE  graduates,  but  there 
are  others,  of  course)  they  can  talk  with 
teachers  at  a higher  level  about  educational 
issues  and  educational  problems.  I think 
this  is  important  because  what  goes  on  in 
schools  is  determined  very,  very  largely  by 
the  teacher.  I’m  continually  impressed  how 
little  influence,  relatively  speaking,  either 
the  Ministry  of  Education  or  the  school 


administration  has.  Teachers  have  enor- 
mous freedom  to  develop  courses  in  the 
way  they  wish.  So  I think  that  helping 
teachers  to  see  the  wider  dimensions  of 
educational  activities  and  putting  them  in 
touch  with  resources,  intellectual  and 
otherwise,  is  very  important.  However, 
that’s  the  general  answer.  I would  like  to 
see  more  specific  M.Ed.  degrees  and  we 
already  have  some  of  these.  The  M.Ed.  in 
counselling,  for  example,  is  very  specific  in 
its  application.  And,  as  I said  before,  I 
would  like  to  see  many  more  M.Ed. 
students  developing  for  themselves  a 
program  that  is  very  focussed  — related  to 
specific  problems  and  skills  that  affect 
what  they  do  in  school.  To  the  extent  that 
we  can  achieve  it,  this  is  another 
justification  for  the  M.Ed.  — not  just  the 
general  raising  of  reflectiveness  and  aware- 
ness but  also  the  development  of  very 
specific  skills. 

Oliver:  Perhaps  you  would  elaborate  a little 
on  what  you  mean  by  specific.  Do  you 
mean  all  the  course  work  related  to  a single 
topic? 

Beck:  I don’t  believe  in  the  narrow 
functionalist  degree.  That’s  not  what  our 
M.Ed.  has  ever  been  and  I hope  that’s  not 
what  it  will  become.  I heard  a professor  of 
mathematics  (at  a university  that  shall 
remain  nameless)  talking  about  the  Master 
of  Arts  in  Teaching  (in  Mathematics), 
saying  tha*  it  should  be  very  specific  and 
practical  and  that  it  should  simply  enable 
teachers  to  upgrade  their  qualifications  in 
mathematics  and  learn  very  specific  math 
teaching  skills.  But  for  me  it  is  also 
important  to  have  teachers  ask,  ‘Why 
teach  maths  at  all?  Why  do  kids  study  it? 
What’s  the  role  of  maths?  How  much 
should  they  learn?  What  sort  of  math?’  — 
fundamental  questions  like  that,  which  are 
among  the  questions  we  raise  at  OISE.  He 
had  no  time  for  that  notion  at  all,  and  his 
response  was  ‘I’ll  tell  you  why  you  teach 
maths  at  schools:  because  you  earn  $24  000 
a year  doing  it.’  I think  there  are  also  great 
dangers  in  getting  lost  in  particularity  and 
just  going  on  mindlessly  — perhaps  very 
efficiently,  but  mindlessly  — doing  some- 
thing that  may  not  be  worth  doing  anyway. 

Oliver:  What’s  the  relationship  of  Graduate 
Studies  to  the  departments  within  the 
Institute?  And  what  influence,  if  any,  do 
you  have  on  the  courses  the  departments 
offer? 

Beck:  In  Graduate  Studies,  we  do  a lot  of 
administrative  work  prior  to  applications 
going  to  departments  and  we  help  students 
develop  their  programs.  We  have  to  make 
sure  that  the  applicants  are  admissible  and 
the  programs  are  acceptable  under  the 
Toronto  School  of  Graduate  Studies’ 
regulations.  But  that’s  more  the  mechani- 
cal side  of  things.  Another  thing  we  have  to 
do  is  present  an  Educational  Theory  front 
to  the  University  of  Toronto  on  matters 
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that  affect  Educational  Theory  as  a whole 
— because,  as  you  know,  we  are  the 
Graduate  Department  of  Educational 
Theory  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  Very 
important  issues  have  come  up  in  that 
connection.  Also,  we  have  to  present  an 
OISE  front  to  certain  other  agencies, 
particularly  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  and  the  Ministry  of  Education. 
With  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities, we  have  to  make  sure  that  we’re 
following  their  broad  policies  and  that 
we’re  reporting  the  students  enrolled 
according  to  their  accounting  procedures. 

Oliver:  OISE  gets  paid  on  that  basis? 

Beck:  About  seventy  percent  of  our 
operating  money  comes  from  the  Ministry 
of  Colleges  and  Universities,  and  it’s 
entirely  dependent  on  our  accurate  report- 
ing of  everything  that’s  going  on  — all  the 
different  programs  and  how  many  students 
are  in  them,  both  the  regular  and  the 
summer  sessions.  But  in  a sense,  that’s  all 
rather  uninteresting.  Something  that  we’re 
considering  at  present  is  programs  of 
in-service  training  for  teachers,  and  there 
we  have  to  liaise  with  the  Ministry  of 
Education  to  find  out  what  are  the 
opportunities  and  the  constraints.  But 
many  of  these  things,  though  crucial,  are 
more  or  less  mechanical.  The  other  part  of 
our  mandate  is  to  exercise  general  leader- 
ship in  graduate  studies.  For  example,  how 
can  we  make  the  M.Ed.  degree  more 
useful,  what  can  we  do  in  the  face  of 
declining  enrolments,  what  are  some  of  the 
client  groups  that  we’re  neglecting  in  the 
province  and  how  can  we  best  help  them? 

In  these  broader  policy  matters  we  have  to 
be  very  careful  in  our  dealings  with  the 
Institute  departments  because  they  are 
autonomous  in  a great  many  ways. 
Nevertheless,  we  can  have  a lot  of 
worthwhile  influence  on  their  programs  by 
suggesting  certain  kinds  of  ideas  and 
providing  administrative  back-up  for  de- 
veloping ideas. 

Oliver:  Who  would  you  have  to  prevail 
upon,  for  instance,  if  you  wanted  to  create 
a specialized  M.Ed.  degree?  The  depart- 
ments here?  Anybody  else? 

Beck:  If  we  wanted  to  start  up  a completely 
new  program  in  an  area  we’re  not  in  at 
present,  then  we  would  have  to  go  to  the 
provincial  authorities  and  get  approval.  But 
fortunately  OISE  is  into  about  every 
conceivable  subdiscipline  of  education,  and 
so  it’s  mainly  the  departments  that  we 
work  with. 

Oliver:  Going  back  to  when  you  first  took 
over  the  coordinator’s  job,  I remember  you 
were  keen  on  establishing  courses  that 
embraced  more  than  one  department, 
cross-disciplinary  courses,  so  to  speak.  Did 
that  ever  come  about? 

Beck:  Not  quite  in  the  way  I envisaged  at 


that  time.  I forget  the  details,  but  I was 
perhaps  suggesting  interdepartmental  en- 
rolments. However,  it’s  turned  out  that 
most  students  just  don’t  like  to  be  in  more 
than  one  department;  they  like  the  security 
and  the  warmth  of  belonging.  So  we 
developed  the  idea  of  interdisciplinary 
focuses,  and  we  have  in  the  current 
bulletin  a special  section  on  these,  which 
we  hope  to  continue  and  extend. 

Oliver:  In  the  framework  of  one  depart- 
ment, do  students  hop  over  to  another 
department  for  other  courses? 

Beck:  They  enrol  in  one  department;  but  if 
they  have  an  interest  in  a particular  area  — 
say  alternatives  in  education,  Canadian 
studies,  early  childhood,  women’s  studies, 
or  moral  education,  to  pick  some  at 
random  — then  they  are  provided  with  a 
list  of  courses  and  professors  in  other 
departments  who  are  interested  in  that 
area,  and  they  are  given  help  in  developing 
a program.  It  involves  a fair  bit  of 
specialization,  but  it’s  specialization  not 
within  a discipline  but  across  disciplines. 
This  works  particularly  well  with  the 
M.Ed.  because  we  have  a degree  called  the 
M.Ed.  for  Special  Purposes.  If  you  select 
this  program,  you  are  only  required  to  take 
three  of  your  eight  half-courses  in  the 
department  in  which  you  are  enrolled;  in 
fact,  with  special  permission,  you  can  get  it 
down  to  two.  We’ve  also  promoted  such 
ideas  as  having  an  advisory  body  to  link  up 
course  work  with  research  and  develop- 
ment work  and  with  field  work  so  that  a 
student  can  enter  into  a whole  range  of 
activities  associated  with  his  or  her  focus 
of  study. 

Oliver:  The  department  structure  at  OISE 
was  established  around  1965  when  the 
educational  scene  was  pretty  different  from 
what  it  is  today.  There  was  money 
available  and  the  attitude  in  the  schools 
was  Hall-Dennis,  open  classrooms,  and  all 
that.  Certainly  things  have  changed  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  with  declining 
enrolments,  back  to  the  basics,  a greater 
emphasis  on  training  skills.  Do  you  see  any 
corresponding  change  in  the  Institute’s 
structure  and  its  programs? 

Beck:  Well,  the  structure  is  still  the  same.  I 
have  a vague  feeling  that  the  courses  and 
attitudes  are  also  much  the  same.  I think 
there  is  room  for  a more  specific  response 
on  the  part  of  instructors  to  changing 
problems  of  education,  and  this  is  partly 
what  we’re  trying  to  achieve  through  the 
focus  idea.  But  I’m  not  sure  that 
responsiveness  to  changing  needs  in  the 
field  should  lead  to  any  marked  change  in 
the  departmental  structure  of  the  Institute. 
There  have,  of  course,  been  considerable 
fluctuations  in  the  departments  in  terms  of 
their  size.  Over  those  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  that  you  mentioned,  certain  depart- 
ments have  grown  quite  unexpectedly  — 
History  and  Philosophy,  for  example.  The 


people  in  charge  of  the  Institute  in  the 
early  days  were  agreed  that  this  depart- 
ment shouldn’t  become  big,  but  it  did 
because  there  was  considerable  demand  for 
courses  in  the  History  of  Education  and 
the  Philosophy  of  Education. 

Oliver:  Student  demand? 

Beck:  Yes.  But  also  it  turned  out  that  many 
practical  things  could  be  done  rather  well 
in  the  context  of  the  History  and 
Philosophy  Department.  A number  of 
curriculum  projects,  for  example,  have 
arisen  out  of  History  and  Philosophy,  and 
have  been  handled  rather  well.  This  was 
unexpected. 

Oliver:  Moral  education  being  one  of  them. 

Beck:  Yes.  Then  the  Department  of  Adult 
Education  has  continued  to  grow  — not  as 
fast  as  some  would  like,  but  nevertheless 
reflecting  a growing  interest  in  non-school 
education.  We’ve  also  added  the  Higher 
Education  Group  because  of  the  need  to 
look  at  other  sectors  of  education. 

Oliver:  Which  departments  have  shrunk? 

Beck:  Educational  Planning,  Measurement 
and  Evaluation,  Computer  Applications, 
Educational  Administration.  But  there’s 
considerable  fluctuation  in  these  areas,  and 
it’s  important  not  to  declare  a department 
redundant  too  soon.  When  the  Institute 
was  set  up,  there  was  a great  deal  of 
interest  in  measurement,  educational 
technology,  and  computers.  Then  it  turned 
out  that  fewer  students  than  we  thought 
were  interested  in  those  areas.  However, 
we  find  now  a resurgence  of  interest  in 
evaluation  and  computer  applications. 

Oliver:  So  we  move  with  the  times,  but  not 
too  fast? 

Beck:  Yes.  But  I think  it’s  very  important 
not  to  become  so  taken  up  with  structural 
changes  that  one  misses  the  point  of  them. 
It’s  often  best  to  leave  the  structure  fairly 
much  the  way  it  is  and  get  on  with  the 
business  of  responding  more  appropriately 
within  that  structure. 

Oliver:  If  you  make  big  structural  changes, 
they  can  have  an  unsettling  effect  for  a 
long  time. 

Beck:  Exactly.  Harvard  University  in  their 
Graduate  School  of  Education  went 
through  a very  painful  experience  of 
merging  their  departments  into  just  three  or 
four  large  divisions;  and  from  what  I’ve 
heard,  it  was  not  worth  the  trouble.  It 
hasn’t  had  any  major  influence  on  what 
they  are  doing  for  education  and  it 
exhausted  a great  deal  of  time  and 
resources. 

Oliver:  Where  else  can  one  go  in  Canada  to 
get  qualifications  similar  to  the  Institute’s? 
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Beck:  The  University  of  Alberta  and  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  have  large 
doctoral  programs  in  education,  but  they 
don’t  have  the  range  of  discipline  areas 
that  OISE  has.  At  the  doctoral  level,  in 
terms  of  the  range  and  the  number  of 
professors  in  any  given  field,  OISE  is 
certainly  unique  in  Canada,  perhaps  in  the 
world,  and  this  is  an  enormous  advantage. 
For  example,  you  can  have  students 
spanning  two  different  but  related  fields. 

Or  you  can  have  students  who  are  initially 
unsure  what  they  want  to  do,  and  able  to 
clarify  their  thoughts  after  they  get  here 
and  proceed  in  an  appropriate  field. 

At  the  Master’s  level  there  are,  of 
course,  many  M.Ed.  programs  throughout 
Ontario  and  in  American  universities  on 
the  border.  But  here  again  I think  that 
OISE  has  an  exceptionally  wide  range  of 
such  programs. 

Oliver:  Are  you  competing  for  students? 

Beck:  Not  at  present.  We  still  turn  away 
many  students  each  year  whom  we  just 
can’t  accommodate. 

Oliver:  I understand  our  admission  re- 
quirements are  unusually  strict. 

Beck:  Somewhat.  But  many  of  the  students 
who  are  turned  away  are  admissible.  It’s 
just  that  there  isn’t  enough  room  for  them. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  Applied 
Psychology  and  Adult  Education.  But 
there  is  a problem  in  Ontario  of  which 
you’re  no  doubt  aware  — that  many  of  the 
students  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
can’t  get  into  an  Ontario  M.Ed.  program, 
go  to  the  United  States  on  weekend 
package  deals;  and  their  M.Ed.  is  accepted 
within  the  Ontario  education  system  just  as 
if  it  were  an  M.Ed.  from  an  Ontario 
university. 

Oliver:  Is  it  a very  different  quality  of 
degree? 

Beck:  It  varies.  I wouldn’t  like  to  speak 
against  the  programs  in  general.  Some 
seem  to  be  of  inferior  quality.  Certainly  the 
entry  requirements  are  lower. 

Oliver:  Whereas  our  entry  requirements,  I 
repeat,  are  rather  demanding. 

Beck:  Yes.  And  it  is  true  that  there  are 
many  students  we  turn  away  that  we  would 
like  to  be  able  to  take  because  we  feel  that 
they  have  proved  their  academic  ability  in 
other  ways  than  getting  a B average  in  their 
B.A.  and  we  think  they  would  benefit  from 
working  here. 

Oliver:  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
them? 

Beck:  This  is  something  we’re  trying  to 
work  out  with  the  University  of  Toronto, 
and  I wouldn’t  like  to  say  that  the  Institute 
has  a policy  on  it.  There’s  not  much  point 
developing  a policy,  we  have  no  choice. 


But  we  are  presently  considering  a policy 
statement  to  the  effect  that  students 
without  the  normal  admission  requirements 
will  be  admitted  if  they  can  establish  in 
other  ways  that  they  would  be  able  to 
handle  an  M.Ed.  program.  However,  under 
the  terms  of  our  relationship  with  the 
University  of  Toronto,  I think  only  a few 
exceptional  students  would  be  able  to  get 
in. 

Oliver:  This  is  quite  new  is  it,  this 
possibility? 

Beck:  Yes.  It  hasn’t  been  finally  approved 
yet  but  it  would  be  new  as  a kind  of  notice 
to  potential  students.  It’s  always  been 
possible  to  take  special  cases  to  the 
Degrees  Committee  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  occasionally  they  have  been 
accepted.  But  we’ve  not  advertised  this 
possibility  to  a great  extent,  which  means 
that  many  people  read  the  minimum 
requirements,  see  that  they  don’t  qualify, 
and  therefore  don’t  apply.  These  may,  in 
fact,  be  very  able  people. 

Oliver:  Tell  me  something  about  summer 
school.  Around  the  beginning  of  July, 
people  start  pouring  into  the  building.  Are 
these  all  M.Ed.  students  upgrading  their 
qualifications? 

Beck:  They  are  mainly  part-time  students. 
Some  doctoral  and  some  full-time  Master’s 
students  take  courses  in  the  summer.  But 
mostly  they’re  teachers  doing  an  M.Ed. 
part-time. 

Oliver:  How  long  does  it  take  them? 

Beck:  Four  summers.  Or  if  they  have 
off-campus  courses  in  their  area,  they  can 
combine  these  with  summer  courses  and 
do  it  in  less. 

Oliver:  Do  they  get  more  money  when  they 
get  an  M.Ed.? 

Beck:  Very  little  more.  This  raises  again 
the  issue  of  motivation.  In  the  past  there’s 
been  some  motivation  to  get  an  M.Ed.  in 
order  to  gain  promotion. 

Oliver:  To  vice-principal? 

Beck:  Yes  or  perhaps  a department 
headship.  But  these  days  there’s  so  little 
room  for  promotion  that  this  is  no  longer 
such  a compelling  reason.  Frankly,  we 
prefer  to  think  that  the  major  motivation  is 
an  interest  in  the  subject. 

Oliver:  What  about  these  off-campus 
courses?  How  do  you  decide  where  to  give 
them  and  what  to  give? 

Beck:  We  feel  the  off-campus  program  is 
very  important  to  serve  people  in  areas 
where  there  aren’t  faculties  of  education  or 
where  the  faculties  don’t  have  the  kinds  of 
programs  that  we  can  offer.  We  work  on  a 


cooperative  basis  with  other  Ontario 
universities. 

Oliver:  What  about  American  universities? 

I presume  you  compete  with  them. 

Beck:  I’d  like  to  put  it  in  positive  terms.  I 
don’t  think  we  go  out  of  our  way  to  keep 
out  American  universities,  but  we  certainly 
go  into  areas  where  there  aren’t  Ontario 
universities  and  these  are  obvious  areas 
for  American  universities  to  move  into. 

Oliver:  Do  you  operate  at  all  through  our 
field  centres? 

Beck:  We’ve  found  the  field  centres  an 
enormous  help  in  counselling  students  and 
in  doing  some  of  the  administrative  work 
associated  with  laying  on  courses  — 
making  sure  that  the  library  facilities  are 
there  and  doing  feasibility  studies  to  see 
how  many  students  there  are  and  what 
they  want. 

Oliver:  The  students  would  all  have  to 
want  the  same  course  wouldn’t  they?  I 
mean  does  a professor  fly  up  to  Timmins, 
say,  and  present  a particular  course 
because  there  are  twenty  students  in  that 
area  who  want  it? 

Beck:  Sometimes  it  works  that  way.  In 
other  cases  we  just  have  to  say  ‘We’re 
going  to  offer  courses  in  Educational 
Administration  and  people  who  want  to  do 
a degree  in  Educational  Administration  will 
be  able  to  do  so.’  But  in  a number  of  areas, 
in  Sudbury  for  instance,  we’ve  tried  to 
have  six  or  eight  courses  in  any  given  year. 
This  means  that  a person  can  take  four 
curriculum  courses,  for  example,  over  a 
period  of  two  years  (two  per  year),  and 
then  take  four  in  summer  sessions  in 
Toronto.  I think  all  departments  require 
students  to  do  at  least  two  of  their  courses 
in  Toronto,  which  increases  the  range  of 
courses  to  which  they  have  access. 

Oliver:  And  this  is  the  M.Ed.  exclusively 
you’re  talking  about? 

Beck:  Yes.  The  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
has  just  approved  a part-time  M.A.  in 
Education  for  us.  We  haven’t  actually  gone 
into  this  very  much  yet,  but  presumably  it 
could  be  started  off  campus.  However,  the 
students  would  have  to  show  why  they 
wanted  an  M.A.  rather  than  an  M.Ed. 

Oliver:  Why  does  one  want  an  M.A.  rather 
than  an  M.Ed.? 

Beck:  Largely  because  the  M.A.  can  lead 
on  to  Ph.D.  studies,  if  that’s  what  one  has 
eventually  in  mind. 

Oliver:  If  one  doesn’t,  is  there  any  reason 
for  wanting  an  M.A.? 

Beck:  Only  if  one  wishes  to  specialize  in  a 
discipline  area  as  such,  has  strong  research 
leanings,  or  would  prefer  to  go  the  thesis 
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rather  than  the  course  work  route. 

Oliver:  How  many  degrees  over  the  years 
has  OISE  awarded? 

Beck:  Let’s  see  now.  From  its  inception, 
OISE  has  awarded  5267  M.Ed.s,  500 
M.A.s,  81  Ed.D.s,  and  329  Ph.D.s. 

Oliver:  Quite  impressive  figures! 

Beck:  It  depends  which  way  you  look  at 
them.  For  instance,  our  public  relations 
man  recently  said  ‘That’s  not  enough. 
That’s  not  going  to  impress  anybody.’ 
Other  people  think  there  are  too  many. 

Oliver:  I’ve  got  one  more  question, 
essentially  to  question  the  value  of 
education  as  an  academic  discipline  at  all. 
With  a medical  doctor,  the  training  seems 
to  make  good  sense.  Or  with  history  and 
physics,  these  are  fairly  rigorous  discip- 
lines that  lend  themselves  to  academic 
study.  But  by  comparison,  education 
seems  a bit  wooly,  and  sometimes  I 
wonder  what  it  all  adds  up  to.  Could  it  be 
creating  a discipline  where  one  does  not 
really  exist?  Do  you  ever  feel  a bit 
sensitive  about  education  as  a discipline? 

Beck:  I don’t  personally.  For  over  a decade 
now,  I’ve  done  a lot  of  writing  on  that 
subject  and  have  at  least  convinced  myself. 
At  the  turn  of  the  century  or  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century,  philosophy  and  theol- 
ogy were  about  the  only  disciplines  there 
were  in  the  humanities,  and  every  new 
discipline  as  it’s  emerged  has  been 
challenged  with  respect  to  its  status. 

Oliver:  I can  remember  an  argument  about 
English  Literature  being  accepted  as  a 
discipline  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
somewhere  around  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Oxford,  as  I recall,  rejected  it. 

Beck:  I think  that  where  you  have 
problems  that  are  connected  and  are 
important  and  can  be  studied  in  depth  with 
intellectual  rigor,  then  you  have  the 
makings  of  a discipline.  Education  is  often 
seen  as  not  being  a discipline  because  it 
draws  on  a number  of  other  disciplines  — a 
collection  of  borrowed  knowledge  that  it 
does  nothing  more  than  apply.  But  this 
attitude  arises  out  of  a mistaken  under- 
standing of  what  a discipline  is  and  what  it 
should  be.  For  instance,  in  my  view, 
history,  if  it’s  to  be  studied  well,  must 
relate  to  sociology,  economics,  psycholo- 
gy, and  politics.  Disciplines  when  they’re 
studied  well  are  seldom  pure.  In  fact, 
purity  is  a sign  that  a discipline’s  being 
handled  badly.  So  it  doesn't  worry  me  at 
all  that  education  does  and  must  draw  on  a 
wide  range  of  other  disciplines  and  interact 
with  them.  Then,  too,  I think  it’s  a mistake 
to  see  education  as  merely  an  applied 
discipline  in  the  sense  that  it  doesn't 
discover  anything  new.  Educational 
hypotheses  or  principles  that  are  derived 


from  other  disciplines  have  to  be  re- 
assessed and  tested  within  education,  using 
the  criteria  and  the  methodologies  that 
have  been  developed  within  education. 

Now  some  people  say  that  education 
doesn’t  have  any  distinctive 
methodologies.  But  while  it  is  true  that 
education  (like  other  disciplines)  shares 
methodologies  with  other  disciplines,  I 
think  that  all  disciplines,  including  educa- 
tion, have  a characteristic  group  of 
methodologies.  You  get  subtle  differences 
in  methodologies  when  you  move  from  one 
problem  area  to  another.  The  kind  of  field 
testing,  for  example,  that  I see  as  an 
integral  part  of  educational  research  is 
distinctive;  yet  you  find  field  testing  in 
other  discplines. 

Oliver:  Anything  else  you  want  to  throw  in 
about  Graduate  Studies? 

Beck:  Just  one  point  on  the  number  of 
degrees.  While  there  have  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  a lot  of  degrees  coming  out 
of  OISE  — too  many,  some  people  argue 
— the  number  is  small  when  you  think  of 
the  huge  ranks  of  professional  educators  in 
the  province.  There  are  over  100  000 
school  teachers  alone.  And  now  OISE’s 
moving  more  extensively  into  areas  of 
non-school  education  where  there  are  tens 
of  thousands  more  professional  educators. 
Many  of  these  people,  including  school 
teachers,  already  have  impressive 
academic  qualifications  and  yet  have  never 
studied  education  to  any  great  extent. 
They’ve  done  at  most  a one-year  B.Ed., 
which  is  a melange  of  all  sorts  of  things; 
and  so  I think  there  is  an  enormous  need 
for  higher  degrees. 

Oliver:  What  of  the  future?  Do  you  see 
OISE  continuing  to  have  a marked 
influence  on  the  educational  system  of 
Ontario? 

Beck:  I think  the  best  is  yet  to  come.  The 
public  greatly  underestimated  the  amount 
of  time  it  would  take  to  establish  a solid 
program  of  Graduate  Studies  in  Education 
and  a first-rate  Research  and  Development 
program  (which  is  integrally  linked  with  the 
quality  of  our  Graduate  Studies  program). 
In  our  Research  and  Development  work  we 
are  now  starting  to  get  into  central  and 
fundamental,  yet  practical,  areas  of  educa- 
tion: a large-scale  evaluation  of  the  English 
programs  of  the  province;  a large-scale 
evaluation  of  French  as  a second  language; 
and  Canada-wide  assistance  in  remedial 
maths  teaching.  In  R & D over  the  next 
five  years  we’re  going  to  be  able  to  make 
an  enormous  contribution  to  education  in 
the  province.  It’s  taken  a long  time  to  build 
up  that  capability.  And  it’s  the  same  with 
Graduate  Studies.  I think  it’s  often  not 
recognized  how  much  the  Graduate  Studies 
program  is  dependent  on  the  Research  and 
Development  program.  For  the  first  few 
years  in  Graduate  Studies  we  had  to  rely 
on  American  textbooks  and  research 
reports,  and  many  of  these  were  not  suited 


to  the  Canadian  situation  and  were  of  poor 
quality  anyway.  But  now  I think  we’re 
gradually  getting  a marriage  of  theory  and 
practice  in  our  own  graduate  studies  and 
research  and  development  work. 

Oliver:  You  sound  more  optimistic  than 
most  people  I talk  to. 

Beck:  Well,  when  we  were  down  at  the 
Legislature  recently  at  the  debate  on  the 
education  estimates,  everyone  agreed  — all 
three  parties  — that  OISE  had  ‘turned  the 
comer,  got  over  the  hump.’  There  was 
considerable  criticism  of  the  government 
by  the  opposition  parties  for  having  cut  our 
block  research  grant.  And  the  then  Minister 
(Hon.  Thomas  Wells)  did  not  respond  by 
saying  that  he  had  misgivings  about  the 
Institute.  In  fact,  he  said,  ‘Yes,  we  agree 
that  the  Institute  has  really  come  into  its 
own.’  But  of  course  we’re  still  under  the 
gun  fiscally,  just  as  all  the  universities  of 
the  province  are,  and  that’s  probably  going 
to  involve  some  small  reductions  in  staff 
over  the  next  five  years. 

Oliver:  But  we  haven’t  any  more  got  to 
prove  ourselves? 

Beck:  I don’t  think  so.  In  order  to  be 
allowed  to  go  on  at  the  same  scale  of 
operation,  we  will  have  to  document  more 
fully  the  value  of  what  we’re  doing  both  in 
Graduate  Studies  and  in  Research.  And  in 
order  to  win  new  contracts  in  Research  and 
Development  we  will  have  to  convince  the 
funding  agencies.  Finally,  in  order  to  feel 
more  accepted  and  valued  in  the  province, 
we  need  to  make  it  clear  just  how  we  can 
help.  But  I think  from  now  on  it’s  not  an 
issue  of  survival  so  much  as  ‘how  can  we 
best  do  our  job?’  - 

Oliver:  Maybe  we’ve  proved  ourselves  in 
the  political  arena  but  I’m  not  so  sure 
about  the  general  public  and  about  quite  a 
lot  of  teachers  too. 

Beck:  Practitioners  in  any  field  tend  to  be 
skeptical  about  the  value  of  theorists  and 
so-called  experts  because  they  feel 
threatened  by  them.  And  often,  of  course, 
their  skepticism  is  justified. 

Oliver:  Especially,  I suppose,  education 
tends  to  be  rather  vulnerable  because  it  is  a 
relatively  new  discipline,  whereas  older, 
more  traditional  disciplines  are  tacitly 
accepted  and  respected. 

Beck:  Yes.  A lot  of  the  disciplines  are 
never  called  upon  to  prove  their  worth.  By 
and  large  they  are  not  because  it’s  assumed 
they  have  intrinsic  worth,  whereas  no  one 
assumes  this  of  education.  But  this  is 
probably  a good  thing  because  it  keeps  us 
on  our  toes.  As  I see  it,  the  main  purpose 
of  educational  theory  is  to  improve  the 
practice  of  education,  so  you  are  con- 
stantly being  looked  at,  and  looking  at 
yourself,  in  the  light  of  your  performance. 
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Two  Parent  Outreach  Programs 


Malcolm  Garber 

Department  of  Special  Education,  OISE 


Two  parent  involvement  programs  have 
been  operating  in  the  Toronto  area  this 
year.  They  are  designed  to  teach  parents 
how  to  teach  their  children  more  effectively. 

The  children  in  these  two  programs  are 
extremely  different.  One  group  of  children 
attending  two  schools  in  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  School  Board  is  developmentally 
handicapped.  The  children  do  not  live  in 
one  neighborhood  but  travel  up  to  twelve 
miles  to  attend  school.  Their  ages  range 
from  four  to  fourteen  years  and  they  come 
from  nearly  every  social  class. 

The  other  group  consists  of  four-year-old 
children  attending  junior  kindergarten  in 
two  North  York  public  schools.  These 
‘inner  city’  schools  service  neighborhoods 
which  have  high  density  housing  for  low 
income  residents.  These  children  are  less 
problematic  than  those  in  the  other  group. 
Though  some  of  the  children  are  consi- 
dered ‘at  risk’  of  becoming  dropouts,  none 
are  as  deviant  as  those  in  the  first  group. 

Both  programs  are  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  learning  occurs  when  desired 
behaviors  are  reinforced.  Often  with 
exceptional  children,  desired  social  be- 
havior is  not  learned  as  quickly  as 
expected.  Parents  sometimes  lose  hope 
that  their  child  can  learn  and  they  give  up 
rewarding  desired  behaviors.  Instead,  they 
may  resort  to  punishment  and  then  use  it 
more  and  more  frequently.  Though  the 
child’s  behavior  may  change  following 
punishment,  the  process  can  be  unpleasant 
for  the  entire  family.  The  guilt,  anguish, 
and  despair  which  is  generated  by  punish- 
ing away  behavior  can  be  too  burdensome 
for  the  family. 

One  aim  of  both  programs  is  to  show 
parents  how  to  reward  desired  behavior  in 
their  children,  thereby  helping  to  maximize 
resources  within  the  family  on  behalf  of  the 
child.  A second  aim  is  to  help  families 
maximize  the  effectiveness  of  the  school 
program.  Parents  and  educators  plan 
together  in  order  to  teach  the  child.  Parents 
or  teachers  may  set  behavioral  objectives, 
advise  each  other  regarding  useful  reinfor- 
cers, and  analyse  tasks  for  the  child. 
Experience  gained  by  parents  working  with 
educators  can  provide  an  umbrella  of 
support  through  the  child’s  school  years. 

Both  programs  link  the  home  with  the 
school  through  the  paid  involvement  of 
paraprofessionals.  Paraprofessionals  are 
parents  with  children  in  the  program  who 
are  trained  to  work  with  other  parents  in 
their  homes  and  with  teachers  in  the 
school.  It  is  assumed  that  paraprofession- 
als can  communicate  more  easily  with 
parents  because  they  have  learned  how  it 
feels  to  live  in  a family  with  an  exceptional 


child.  They  can  speak  the  language  of 
experience.  Professionals,  by  contrast,  may 
find  difficulty  communicating  with  families. 
As  Hobbs  points  out: 

Seldom  does  the  professional  appreciate 
that  giving  instruction  and  support  to  the 
parent  may  be  quite  as  important  as,  and 
sometimes  more  important  than,  diagnos- 
ing and  treating  the  child.  Sharing 
information  with  clients  and  patients  is  not 
a highly  cultivated  skill  in  the  helping 
professions.  There  is  too  often  a tendency 
to  blame  parents  for  the  problems  of  their 
children.  In  many  instances,  they  may  well 
be  to  blame,  but  few  exercises  in  human 
affairs  are  so  fruitless  as  the  assessment  of 
blame. 

Both  programs  operate  under  the  assump- 
tion that  parents  can  be  taught  to  teach 
their  children  more  effectively;  that  com- 
munication between  home  and  school  can 
provide  a better  support  system  for  the 
child;  and  that  paraprofessionals  can 
provide  the  special  sensitivity  necessary  to 
enhance  the  links  between  parents  and 
teachers. 

The  Paraprofessional  Outreach  Project 
(POP)  program  — serving  developmentally 
handicapped  children  attending  the  two 
schools  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
School  Board  — is  funded  by  a grant  from 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Community  and 
Social  Services.  Seven  paraprofessionals 
are  working  with  about  fifty  families, 
visiting  the  homes  once  a week  and  the 
classrooms  twice  a month.  One  para- 
professional works  full  time,  the  six  others 
work  half  time.  The  program  is  coordi- 
nated by  an  ex-paraprofessional,  Mary 
Perry,  who  has  moved  up  the  career 
ladder. 

Though  the  POP  program  services  only 
two  schools,  it  is  already  overbooked. 

After  the  first  year,  a waiting  list  of  families 
seeking  the  service  has  emerged. 

The  Trained  Outreach  Paraprofessional 
(TOP)  program  — serving  four-year-olds  in 
two  North  York  schools  — is  funded  by 
the  North  York  Board  of  Education.  It 
grew  out  of  a program  originally  funded  by 
the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  (see  Orbits  23  and  29). 

The  five  paraprofessionals  in  the  TOP 
program  are  employed  on  a full-time  basis. 
They  too  are  working  in  the  homes  of 
about  fifty  families  and  are  employed  half 
time  as  classroom  aides.  The  school 
district  has  also  hired  a professional 
teacher  as  a task  writer.  A doctoral  student 
at  OISE,  Greg  Cosgrove,  provides  invalu- 
able support  and  direction  to  the  program. 
Families  who  have  received  this  program 
are  asking  that  it  be  continued  again  next 
year. 


Comparison  of  the  Two  Programs. 

Paraprofessionals  in  both  programs  re- 
ceived their  preservice  training  together,  as 
well  as  some  of  their  inservice  training. 
They  were  taught  how  to  make  home 
visits,  how  to  work  in  the  classroom,  how 
to  write  teaching  ideas  for  parents,  how  to 
determine  behavioral  objectives,  how  to 
help  parents  set  goals  for  their  children, 
and  how  to  evaluate  their  home  visiting 
activities.  A home  visit  evaluation 
technique  (called  the  Weekly  Evaluation 
Report  Document)  was  developed,  which 
serves  two  functions: 

— to  record  the  progress  made  during  each 
home  visit. 

— to  guide  the  paraprofessional  in  carrying 
out  the  home  visit  in  a very  specific  way. 

As  each  program  progressed,  certain 
changes  were  made  in  the  Weekly  Evalua- 
tion Report  Document  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  the  different  communities  being 
served. 

At  a recent  in  service  training  seminar, 
the  following  similarities  and  differences 
between  the  two  programs  were  reported 
by  the  paraprofessionals. 

Differences  between  TOP  and  POP 
Programs: 

• Paraprofessionals  in  the  TOP  Program 
could  walk  to  their  home  visits  while  POP 
Program  paraprofessionals  had  to  drive 
because  the  children  came  from  all  over 
the  city. 

• Home  visits  lasted  much  longer  in  the 
POP  Program. 

• Children  in  the  TOP  Program  could  be 
worked  with  in  the  school  by  the  para- 
professional with  the  teachers’  supervision. 
This  was  never  the  case  in  the  POP 
Program. 

• More  than  one  child  could  work  on  the 
same  task  at  the  same  time  in  the  TOP 
Program,  whereas  in  the  POP  Program 
tasks  had  to  be  fully  individualized. 

• Paraprofessionals  in  the  TOP  Program 
seldom  make  referrals  to  the  other 
community  agencies,  whereas  paraprofes- 
sionals in  the  POP  are  continuing  to  make 
referrals  to  other  agencies. 

• No  more  than  25%  of  the  teaching  goals 
were  set  by  parents  in  the  TOP  Program, 
whereas  close  to  100%  of  the  teaching 
goals  were  set  by  the  parents  in  the  POP 
Program. 

• Parents  in  the  TOP  Program  requested 
tasks  for  other  children  in  the  family; 
whereas  the  POP  Program  had  a special 
counselling  service  for  siblings. 

• Paraprofessionals  in  the  TOP  Program 
felt  the  children  had  a special  ‘feeling  of 
belonging’  to  the  program.  All  children  had 
their  ‘special  time’  set  aside  in  the 
classroom  as  well  as  at  home. 

• Paraprofessionals  from  the  POP  Program 
had  less  feedback  from  the  children 
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regarding  the  success  of  the  teaching  tasks. 

• The  children  in  the  POP  Program  were 
not  always  present  in  the  home  when  the 
task  was  being  delivered  to  their  parents, 
whereas  they  were  always  at  home  in  the 
TOP  Program. 

• Parents  in  the  POP  Program  were  less 
likely  to  meet  and  to  discuss  the  program 
because  the  children  were  bused  to  school. 

• Paraprofessionals  in  the  TOP  Program 
did  not  feel  that  parental  participation  in 
school  programs  was  increased,  whereas 
paraprofessionals  in  the  POP  Program 
definitely  felt  parents  visited  the  school 
more  often  and  supported  the  school 
program  more. 

Similarities  between  the  TOP  and  the  POP 
Programs 

• The  paraprofessionals  were  welcomed 
into  the  homes  by  both  parents  and  the 
other  children  in  the  families. 

• The  question  ‘Did  the  parenting  one 
report  that  the  task  was  enjoyable  for  the' 
child?’  was  found  to  be  useful  in 
monitoring  the  effectiveness  of  the  task  by 
all  of  the  paraprofessionals. 


• All  of  the  paraprofessionals  felt  a 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to 
make  the  visits  to  the  schools  and 
classrooms. 

• Paraprofessionals  and  staff  wrote  the 
tasks  in  both  programs. 

• All  paraprofessionals  had  the  experience 
of  dealing  with  some  large  families  with 
similar  socio-economic  problems. 

• All  paraprofessionals  had  the  experience 
of  dealing  with  problems  in  the  home 
which  could  not  be  reported  to  the  schools 
or  teachers. 

• All  paraprofessionals  felt  they  would  not 
be  welcome  in  the  homes  if  the  parents  felt 
they  had  been  sent  by  the  schools  as  a 
means  of  ‘policing’  them. 

• As  the  Program  progressed  there  was  an 
improvement  in  the  attendance  records  of 
the  children  in  the  programs. 

• Paraprofessionals  in  both  programs  felt 
the  tasks  helped  the  schools  ‘individualize’ 
the  teaching  programs  for  the  children. 

• All  paraprofessionals  felt  they  benefited 
from  the  programs  as  well  as  the  parents 
they  visited. 

Though  both  projects  sprang  from  the 


same  ideas  and  technology,  there  were 
differences  in  the  way  they  were  im- 
plemented. Such  differences  are  encourag- 
ing because  they  suggest  that  the  program 
can  be  modified  to  fit  local  requirements. 
Parents  and  paraprofessionals  seem  to 
have  benefited  from  both.  They  seem  to 
have  gained  confidence  working  with  the 
teachers  and  the  children. 

Posttest  data  have  not  yet  been  collected 
on  achievement  levels  of  the  children.  At 
this  point,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  both 
programs  have  been  well  implemented. 
Parents  are  setting  goals  for  their  children 
and  developing  tasks  which  allow  them  to 
reward  their  children.  The  paraprofession- 
als have  set  up  a communication  link 
between  the  parents  and  the  teachers.  The 
support  system  generated  by  these  two 
new  programs  may  lead  to  a brighter  future 
for  the  children. 


Note: 

1 . Nicholas  Hobbs,  The  Futures  of  Chil- 
dren (San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1975), 

p.  116. 


Students 


Subversives 


David  Hillen 

Student,  Department  of 

History  and  Philosophy,  OISE 

I look  upon  growth,  discovery,  and 
learning  as  natural  to  human  beings.  The 
crudest  human  activity  is  to  deliberately 
frustrate  a person’s  desire  to  change  and 
evolve.  The  greatest  human  kindness  is  to 
encourage  an  individual’s  lifelong  rebirths 
into  fuller  incarnations  of  self  — to  be  a 
teacher. 

It  follows  that  I expect  positive  student 
responses  to  my  efforts  to  facilitate  and 
intensify  learning.  The  fundamental  trauma 
of  my  teaching  career  so  far  has  been  the 
realization  that,  in  the  present  set-up  at 
least,  that’s  not  the  way  it  is.  As 
experience  has  developed  my  major  pre- 
mise that  schooling  is  a game,  I have  been 
forced  to  accept  as  a first  corollary  that 
students  are  subversives.  To  their  lasting 
credit,  they  simply  do  not  take  for  real  the 
game  that  they  are  presently  forced  to 
play.  The  tragedy  is  that,  in  the  process, 
their  natural  instinct  to  know  more  tends  to 
become  perverted  and  atrophied. 

Circumstances  have  forced  me  to  accept 


the  tough  fact  that  those  1 want  to  help  do 
not  want  the  ‘real  thing.’  They  love  big 
uncola. 

Students  play  the  game  well,  if  I force 
them.  They  do  homework,  if  I check  it. 
They  work  when  1 am  out  of  the  room,  if 
they  think  I might  collect  the  work  at  the 
end  of  the  period.  They  discuss  anything  I 
put  before  them,  if  they  feel  somehow  that 
we  are  ‘covering  the  course.’  They  take 
anything  seriously,  if  it  is  clear  that  it  will 
‘be  on  the  exam.’  I have  become  an  expert 
teacher,  highly  skilled  at  manipulating 
students  to  play  the  schooling  game.  But  I 
have  also  become  less  a person,  less  a 
helper  of  other  people  who  want  to  grow 
and  discover  and  learn. 

I also  increasingly  find  fighting  non-stop 
educational  war  against  subversive 
guerrillas  enervating  and  ultimately  mean- 
ingless. 

Students  as  subversives  indulge  in  hasty 
secret  conversations.  They  plot.  They 
employ  secret  codes  and  other  effects  of 
revolutionaries:  hand  signals,  slogans,  and 
graffiti.  Where  possible,  they  legalistically 
avoid  doing  homework  assignments  if  the 
teacher  leaves  a loophole.  They  keep 


verbal  dossiers  on  the  enemy  (read 
teacher).  Soft  teachers  are  marked  with 
big  red  asterisks.  The  electives  approach 
makes  it  easier  to  take  their  classes  and 
avoid  any  semblance  of  hard  work. 
(Sometimes  the  enemy  plays  right  into 
your  hands.) 

The  most  effective  form  of  subversion 
for  students  is  to  go  AWOL.  The  resultant 
ten  per  cent  absentee  rate  is  considered 
‘acceptable’  by  school  administrators. 
However,  as  each  school  year  whimpers  to 
a close,  ‘decimation’  doesn't  adequately 
describe  the  reality  in  school  areas  where 
the  sign-your-own-note  approach  has  ar- 
rived for  the  over-eighteens.  For  my  last 
four  school  years,  my  senior  classes  have 
been  running  with  an  absentee  rate  close  to 
thirty  per  cent  for  the  last  five  or  six  weeks 
of  the  school  year.  Quite  often  the  students 
were  in  the  school  (doing  whatever)  but 
were  not  ‘present’;  that  is,  not  attending 
my  classes.  Where  were  the  rest?  In  the 
local  pubs.  On  picnics.  In  the  swimming 
pools  of  affluent  suburbia.  Down  by  the  old 
mill  stream. 

Inevitably,  the  result  of  these  cir- 
cumstances is  classrooms  that  function  at  a 
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very  superficial  level,  if  at  all.  Ever  tried  to 
do  oral  presentations  when  the  students 
giving  the  oral  are  away?  The  real  lesson 
being  taught  in  such  schools  is  that 
half-an-effort  is  good  enough  and  why- 
kill-yourself-anyway  — I’m  alright,  Jack. 
(Carpe  diem.  It’s  a good  day  for  a swim.) 
But  can  a whole  society  go  AWOL  and 
survive? 

In  this  atmosphere  teaching  deteriorates 
to  the  art  of  ploy  and  counterploy.  Every 
teaching  strategy  is  countered  by  a 
subversive  student  reaction.  The  ‘group- 
bug’  on  exam  and  assignment  days  is  one. 
Another  is  the  fact  that  on  a common  test, 
students  in  period  nine  always  do  better 
than  students  in  period  one.  (It’s  called 
‘jungle  telegraph’!)  Skipping  classes  and 
studies  is  a similar  symptom.  Perhaps  most 
persistent  is  the  subversive  power  of 
simple  inertia,  indifference  — non-violent 
resistance.  In  some  cases  this  reaches  the 
proportions  of  a year-long  ‘sit-in.’ 

At  times  subversion  hits  revolutionary 
proportions;  that  is,  it  threatens  the 
status-quo  ante-bellum  of  the  schooling 
game.  Copying  homework  (just  enough  to 
‘get  by’  the  teacher  in  period  eight  who 
always  checks)  in  the  cafeteria,  without 
spilling  any  telltale  coke  or  gravy  on  it, 
qualifies.  Plagiarism  on  essays  is  also  a 
front-runner.  As  is  cheating  on  supplemen- 
tary reading.  When  strict  teachers  require 
‘proof  that  this  reading  has  been  done, 
unwilling  students  merely  learn  how  to 
copy  authors  and  titles  out  of  the  library 
catalogue,  to  paraphrase  book-jacket 
blurbs,  and  to  produce  mild  variations  on 
the  theme  of  ‘a  review  for  all  occasions.’ 
None  of  these  procedures  necessitates 
reading  the  book  first.  If  students  get  much 
better  at  these  guerrilla  tactics,  it  may 
force  an  end  to  the  schooling  game  as  it  is 
presently  played.  Thus  do  we  ‘by  indirec- 
tions find  directions  out.’ 


During  exams,  the  usual  hit-and-run 
guerrilla  warfare  becomes  a pitched  battle 
as  the  students  are  positioned  in  their 
foxholes  and  the  teacher  takes  up  his 
‘vantage  point’  to  ‘vigilate’  for  such 
subversive  activities  as:  cribs,  notes  on  the 
inside  of  fingers  or  belts,  hand  movements, 
or  attacks  of  fixated  eyeball. 

Once  in  a while,  the  subversives  get  up 
enough  courage  to  attempt  a deliberate 
‘power  play’  against  a teacher.  On  these 
occasions,  students  try  to  force  a teacher 
to  ‘back  down.’  Phrases  such  as:  ‘Get  your 
old  man  to  phone  the  principal’  or  ‘If 
nobody  does  it,  he  can’t  flunk  all  of  us’  are 
overheard.  At  this  point,  experienced 
student  guerrillas  attempt  to  enlist  the  help 
of  the  professional  mercenaries  in  the 
guidance  office. 

But  it  is  the  routine  day-in-and-day-out 
impact  of  student  subversion  that  is  most 
telling  on  the  teacher  and  on  genuine 
learning.  During  blackboard  lessons  the 
subversive  element  does  homework  for 
other  subjects,  studies  for  the  test  next 
period,  or  sleeps  (with  eyes  open).  During 
small  groups,  subversive  students  avoid 
discussing  the  topics  assigned,  preferring 
to  rehash  last  night’s  hockey  game,  and 
then  copy  the  answers  of  the  ‘browner’  in 
the  group  during  the  last  five  minutes. 
During  ‘free’  library  research  periods,  they 
sleep  (eyes  closed  now)  or  do  yesterday’s 
homework,  or  talk,  or  skip  out  for  a fast 
game  of  pool. 

In  warfare  of  this  sort,  lies  eventually 
become  a moral  necessity.  On  the  part  of 
the  students,  these  most  often  take  the 
form  of  fictitious  notes  for  absenteeism  and 
covering-up  for  comrades  who  have  suf- 
fered the  ill  fortune  of  getting  caught.  But 
teachers  also  become  implicated  in  the 
deceit.  How  can  you  be  candid  about  the 
date  that  ‘marks  have  to  be  in  to  the 
principal’  if  you  know  it  is  strategic 
information  that  will  automatically  make 


the  last  ten  days  of  school  a rout  for  the 
enemy? 

The  rootedness  of  subversive  attitudes 
among  today’s  students  is  especially  clear 
in  their  hatred  of  that  most  detested  of 
creatures  among  guerrillas  — the  nark,  the 
informant,  the  double  agent.  Translated, 
this  means,  of  course,  any  student  wanting 
to  learn  and,  in  particular,  any  student  who 
would  dare  to  complain  that  his  desire  to 
learn  is  being  frustrated  by  his  fellows. 

Student  subversion  naturally  elicits  ad- 
ministrative counter-intelligence  activity. 
The  vice-principal  is  the  head  of  CIA  in 
each  school.  He  runs  the  detention  room  or 
P.O.W.  camp.  The  group  dynamic  in  the 
detention  room  is  similar  to  that  at  an  AA 
meeting;  that  is,  you  get  ‘strokes’  and  a 
feeling  of  belonging  to  the  club  by  trading 
your  latest  stories  with  like-minded  people. 
‘What  are  you  in  for?’  ‘How  many  Ds  did 
he  give  you?’  ‘Are  you  going  to  skip  during 
the  football  game  tornorrow?’ 

As  the  leading  professional  anti- 
subversive in  the  school,  the  vice-principal 
also  organizes  ‘search  and  destroy’  mis- 
sions into  the  washrooms.  Aliens  in  the 
school  are  sent  to  him  for  ‘identification.’ 
His  uniformed  (collar  and  tie)  agents 
(read,  teachers)  do  regular  ‘body  counts.’ 
Every  few  days  a mass  ‘surprise  raid’  — 
that  is,  a spot  attendance  check  — is  made. 
The  vice-principal  himself  is  expected  to 
make  personal  and  regular  ‘reconnaissance 
patrols’  through  the  washrooms,  halls, 
doorways,  and  to  the  Friday  night  dance. 

Subversive  activity  by  students  and  the 
counter-insurgency  tactics  of  teachers  have 
their  lighter  side.  But  it  is  the  dark  side  that 
continues  to  cast  a shadow  after  the 
laughter  has  died.  Weak  students  are 
generally  the  most  subversive.  This  ex- 
plains why  individualized  reading  plans  and 
group  work  is  seldom  successful  for  these 
students.  They  learn  to  take  the  easy  way 
out.  These  easy  ways  are  too  accessible. 
Thus,  all  they  learn  is  that  subversion 
pays.  It’s  the  only  way  (or  at  least  the 
easiest  way)  that  they  can  get  the  marks 
that  society  requires  of  them. 

Students,  as  subversives,  frustrate  the 
potential  of  our  schools  and  puncture  the 
idealistic  dreams  of  dedicated  teachers. 
Most  frightening  of  all  is  the  thought  that 
these  within-school  circumstances 
foreshadow  the  citizen-subversive  of  our 
society,  whose  only  aim  is  to  get  the  most 
out  of  the  system,  while  putting  the  least  in. 


But  what  choice  is  there,  other  than 
subversion,  if  the  enemy  has  occupied  your 
homeland?  Where  the  freedom  to  learn  has 
been  abrogated  by  compulsory  schooling, 
censorship,  pressure  to  conform,  certi- 
ficates, and  a distant,  hierarchical  admin- 
istrative structure,  to  be  a student-subver- 
sive is  a sensible  choice.  Until  we  begin 
spontaneously  and  simultaneously  at  all 
levels  of  the  school  system  to  call  off  the 
games  that  distort  true  learning,  to  speak  of 
‘subversion’  and  the  ‘educational  wars’ 
will  continue  to  be  more  literally  true  than 
many  of  us  would  care  (or  dare)  to  admit. 
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Term  Appointments  for  School  Administrators 


To  Be  or 

% 

Not  to  Be 


F.  J.  Fowler 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
Frontenac-Lennox  and  Addington  County 
RCSSB 

The  concept  of  term  appointments  for 
educational  administrators  is  a topic  being 
studied  by  a number  of  school  boards  in 
Ontario.  Already  a few  boards  appoint 
their  chief  executive  officers  and  some 
senior  staff  on  a term-contract  basis.  A few 
other  boards  have  approved  in  principle  a 
system  of  term  appointments  for  senior 
administrative  staff  positions  but  have  yet 
to  operationalize  it.  The  purpose  of  this 
article  is  to  provide  a greater  awareness  of 
the  positive  potential  of  term  appointments 
for  all  administrative  staff  within  a school 
jurisdiction,  along  with  a few  research 
references  for  those  interested  in  studying 
the  topic  in  greater  depth;  and  to  offer 
opinions  on  the -concept  that  should 
generate  discussion  by  all  sectors  of  the 
educational  community. 

Gerry  Phillips,  chairman  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Toronto  School  Board,  has 
hypothesized  that  declining  enrolments  will 
inevitably  force  both  principals  and 
superintendents  back  into  teaching  roles. 
Mr.  Phillips,  speaking  at  a recent  political 
seminar  on  education,  stated  that  appoin- 
tees to  administrative  positions  will  have  to 
go  back  to  the  classroom  to  make  room  for 
talented  newcomers. 

During  Spring  1978  the  Toronto  Board  of 
Education  received  a recommendation 
from  a subcommittee  of  the  board  that 
senior  appointments  in  the  educational 
hierarchy  should  be  for  a stated  term  and 
not  for  life.  This  recommendation  game 
from  a subcommittee  of  four  trustees  and 
members  of  liaison  committees  that  work 
with  various  ethnic  communities  in  the  city 
of  Toronto.  The  subcommittee,  in  its  study 
and  deliberations  that  preceded  the  above 
recommendation,  found  that  positions  at 
the  higher  levels  of  administration,  includ- 
ing principals,  vice-principals,  and  depart- 
ment heads,  were  closed  to  teachers  of 
ethnic  backgrounds  because  so  many  of 
these  appointments  were  what  the  sub- 
committee described  as  ‘fixtures.’ 

The  author  of  this  article  is  in  no 


position  to  comment  on  the  validity  of  the 
Toronto  Board’s  subcommittee  recom- 
mendation; however,  the  potential  practice 
of  making  term  appointments  for  all 
administrative  positions  deserves  consider- 
ation from  both  an  educational  and  an 
organizational  perspective.  Certainly  non- 
elected  school  administrators  can  no  longer 
expect  their  appointments  for  a life  term. 
One  might  conjecture  that  the  adoption  of  a 
term  appointment  policy  by  boards  for  all 
educational  administrative  positions  might 
dampen  the  aspirations  of  many  would-be 
administrators  from  seeking  these  roles.  If 
that  be  the  case,  then  hopefully  those  with 
the  highest  educational  ideals  and  zealous 
leadership  abilities  will  emerge  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  1980s. 

A survey  of  the  relevant  literature 
provides  support  for  the  practice  of  term 
appointments  by  organizations  such  as 
school  systems.  A number  of  references  are 
provided  in  the  bibliography  for  the  reader 
who  wants  Jo  pursue,  in  a more  academic 
manner,  the  theoretical  rationale  for  the 
position  taken  in  this  article. 

The  appointment  of  educational  adminis- 
trators on  a term  basis  is  really  not  new  to 
education.  For  example,  most  universities 
currently  appoint  deans,  department  heads, 
principals,  and  even  presidents  for  a fixed 
term.  It  has  been  recognized  that  such  term 
appointments  are  better  both  for  the 
individual  and  the  institution.  Re-entry  into 
a teaching  role  is  usually  facilitated  through 
the  provision  of  a sabbatical  year  to 
become  updated  in  current  practices  of  the 
professional’s  specialty.  On  occasion  some 
administrators  seek  and  are  awarded  a 
second  term;  however,  this  trend  is 
becoming  less  prevalent.  In  the  case  of 
school  systems  at  the  present  time,  it 
would  appear  that  a maximum  of  two  terms 
should  be  awarded  school  administrators 
and  this  only  at  the  senior  administrative 
levels. 

The  topics  of  staff  recycling,  special 
assignments,  and  the  renewal  of  teacher 
term  appointments  based  on  competency 
along  with  the  completion  of  designated 
professional  courses  are  not  discussed  in 
this  article.  Although  these  concepts  might 


be  considered  as  related  to  the  topic  under 
discussion,  each  deserves  study  and 
research  on  its  own  merits. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
writer  that  Trustee  Associations,  Teacher 
Federation  Groups,  Associations  for  Ad- 
ministrative Officials,  and  Ministry  of 
Education  staff  would  be  well  advised  to 
establish  study  committees  to  take  an 
in-depth  look  at  the  whole  topic  of  term 
appointments  for  administrative  positions. 
As  professionals,  it  behooves  these  groups 
to  take  a proactive  and  not  reactive  stance 
on  the  development  of  this  trend.  Term 
appointments  could  very  well  become  a 
modus  operan’di  for  the  1980s.  So  let  us 
endeavor  to  influence  the  direction  the 
concept  takes  and  not  just  strive  to  seek 
out  its  inadequacies.  The  concept  appears 
sound  from  both  an  educational  and 
organizational  perspective,  and  especially 
attractive  during  this  period  of  declining 
enrolments,  a greater  sensitivity  to  our 
multicultural  society,  and  the  oversupply 
of  qualified  leaders. 
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leaching  Aids  from  the  Community 


ART  GALLERY OF  ONTARIO 


Below  is  a brief  review  of  some  of 
the  facilities  offered. 


Unconducted  Group  Visits 
(Admission  50tf  per  student,  ac- 
companying adults  free) 
Adult/student  ratio: 

Grades  K-6,  one  to  eight 

Grades  7-11,  one  to  fifteen 

Grades  12-13,  accompanying  teacher 


PROGRAMS  FOR  GRADES  2 to  8 


Studio  Visits 
(grades  5 to  8) 

Three  separate  two-hour  programs 
- Painting,  Printmaking,  and 
Sculpture  — offer  an  opportunity 
for  classes  (up  to  40  students)  to 
visit  artists  in  the  studio,  see  them 
work,  discover  their  materials  and 
processes,  and  discuss  ideas.  In  the 
second  hour  students  have  a chance 
to  produce  their  own  work,  using 
artists’  materials  and  equipment. 


Two-hour  School  Visits 
(grades  4 to  8) 

Ten  different  participatory  tours  of 
the  Gallery  are  offered  during  the 
school  year.  All  include  one  hour’s 
introduction  in  an  orientation 
room  followed  by  an  hour  in  the 
galleries. 


Here  and  There 

(grades  2 to  8,  local  schools  only) 
A two-way  visit  program  available 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday  mornings. 
Members  of  the  Junior  Volunteer 
Committee  take  into  classrooms 
(free  of  charge)  slide  talks  on 
Canadian  painting,  or  on  the 
sculpture  of  Henry  Moore  and  the 
Permanent  Collection.  This  is 
followed  up  by  a one-hour  visit  to 
the  Gallery  (75^  per  student)  in 
which  the  students  tour  one  of 
these  two  areas.  Visits  may  be 
booked  together  or  separately. 


Education  Services  offers  a wide 
variety  of  imaginative  programs  at 
the  Art  Gallery  for  students  from 
kindergarten  to  community 
college.  Handicapped  students  and 
special  education  classes  are  wel- 
come. The  Gallery  requests  advance 
information  about  all  visiting 
groups  so  that  suitable  programs 
may  be  designed  for  them.  Applica- 
tion forms,  therefore,  must  be 
filled  out  well  ahead  of  the  pro- 
posed visit.  The  cafeteria  is  avail- 
able (for  groups  of  up  to  forty)  for 
half-hour  periods.  Students  may 


Scheduling  Manager 
Art  Gallery  of  Ontario 
317  Dundas  Street  West 
Grange  Park 

Toronto,  Ontario  M5T  1G4 
(416)  361-0414,  ext.  200 


bring  or  buy  their  lunches  but 
reservations  should  be  made  when 
applying  for  class  visits. 

Copies  of  the  two  brochures, 
Secondary  School  Visits  and 
Elementary  School  Visits,  applica- 
tion forms,  and  further  information 
may  be  obtained  from: 


Henry  Moore  Sculpture 
Handling  bones  and  stones  and 
making  themselves  into  shapes  in 
stretchy  bags  help  students 


understand  this  master  sculptor’s 
work. 

Color 

Concerning  primary,  secondary, 
and  complementary  colors  and 
how  artists  use  these  and  other 
color  concepts  in  both  contem- 
porary and  old  master  works. 

Body  Language 

Video  and  dramatic  arts  techniques 
are  used  to  show  how  figurative 
sculptures  and  paintings  convey 
meaning. 

Shape  Your  Space 
A tour  of  discovery  into  the  ways 
artists  use  space,  employing  rope, 
slides,  sound,  and  a parachute. 

Vines,  Veins,  and  Wrinkles 
(grades  4 and  5) 

A program  about  lines  - that  leap, 
stumble,  fall,  stretch,  and  wiggle; 
that  express  feelings  or  tell  stories; 
that  are  interpreted  through  music 
and  movement. 

Landscape 
(grades  4 to  6) 

Through  sounds  and  creative  words, 
students  are  introduced  to  the 
tradition  of  landscape  painting,  a 
major  part  of  Canadian  art  history. 

Contemporary  Sculpture 
(grades  6 to  8) 

Explorations  into  the  nature  of 
three-dimensional  forms  through 
active  experiments  using  sound 

and  a variety  of  props. 


Canadian  Express 
(grades  6 to  8) 

A lively  new  introduction  to  the 
Canadian  collection  of  historical 
and  contemporary  art. 

Why  Is  That  Art? 

(grades  6 to  8) 

Students  are  encouraged  to  explore 
and  discuss  their  feelings  about 
modern  art.  A new  program  where- 
in students  confront  abstraction  and 
other  modern  developments  in 
painting. 

Confrontations 
(grades  7 and  8) 

Designed  to  stimulate  discussion 
and  involvement  with  art,  the 
program  contrasts  old  and  new. 

Slide  and  sound  introduction. 


PROGRAMS  FOR  GRADES  9 to 
13  AND  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

Gallery  Tours 

Two-hour  tours  beginning  with  a 
provocative  audiovisual  orientation 
of  slides,  music,  and  film  to  intro- 
duce the  topic.  The  theme  of  the 
tour  is  developed  in  the  galleries, 
with  a guide  and  a small  group  of 
students  discussing  the  works  of 
art.  Finally,  students  explore  in- 
dependently or  complete  projects. 

The  Collection:  Thematic 
Approaches 

Debate:  Have  Modem  Art  and  the 
Old  Masters  anything  in  common? 
Color:  How  fourteenth  to  twentieth 
century  artists  have  used  color  and 
to  what  effect. 

Sculpture:  Juxtaposing  ancient  and 
modem  sculpture. 

Art  Historic  Approaches 
Interdisciplinary  programs  in- 
corporate the  music,  history,  and 
literature  of  various  periods. 

The  Canadian  Collection 
Useful  for  art  students,  these  works 
also  provide  background  and  re- 
source materials  for  Canadian 
studies  students. 

Studio  Visits 

(Maximum  number  20  students) 
Students  meet  a practising  artist 
in  the  painting,  printmaking,  or 
sculpture  studio  in  the  Activity 
Centre.  These  visits  are  not  work- 
shops but  students  may  have  a 
chance  to  work  with  the  artist  on 
a limited  basis. 


OTHER  FACILITIES 

Audiovisual  Centre 
A lending  collection  that  includes 
40  000  35mm  slides,  as  well  as 
media  kits  and  videotapes,  is  avail- 
able to  all  Ontario  residents. 
Assistance  will  be  provided  if 
necessary  and  a loans  consultant 
is  available  to  assemble  orders  for 
out-of-town  borrowers.  For 
information  and  a catalogue  call 
(416)  361-0414,  ext.  258. 

Tours  of  the  Grange 
For  information  on  times  and 
topics,  as  well  as  booking  arrange- 
ments to  tour  this  restored 
Georgian  house,  telephone:  (416) 
361-0414,  ext.  237. 


Special  Exhibitions 
Joseph  Legare,  19th  century 
Canadian.  Major  paintings  (until 
January  7). 

100  Years  of  the  Poster  in 
Canada  (January  6 to  February  25). 

Rodin’s  Burghers  of  Calais.  Bronze 
maquettes  for  Rodin’s  masterpiece 
(January  26  to  March  1 1). 

Monticelli:  His  Contemporaries  and 
Influences.  Paintings  by  Monticelli, 
Van  Gogh,  Cezanne,  Derain, 
Vlaminck,  etc.  (January  26  to 
March  11). 

Yves  Gaucher.  Work  from  the  1960s 
to  the  present  (March  17  to  April 
29). 

Seven  Prairie  Painters:  Chenier, 
Christie,  Clarke-Darrah,  Haynes, 
O’Neil,  Perehudoff,  and  Rogers 
(April  20  to  May  19). 

Landscape  Painting  in  Toronto  and 
Montreal.  A comparison  of  the 
approach  to  landscape  painting 
(May  12  to  June  17). 

Independent  Study  and  School 
Project 

Students  with  a letter  of  request 
from  their  teacher  are  admitted  to 
the  Gallery  free  of  charge  until  the 
project  is  finished.  Members  of  the 
Secondary  School  Tours  staff  are 
available  after  school  for  advice 
and  consultation. 

Gallery  Shop 

The  Gallery  Shop  offers  special 
discounts  on  large-quantity  orders, 
as  well  as  on  books  purchased  by 
school  libraries.  Enquiries:  (416) 
361-0414,  ext.  265. 


GALLERY  SCHOOL 


Junior  School 
(students  aged  8 to  18) 

Students  should  be  positively  in- 
terested in  visual  art  activities.  They 
will  be  given  a variety  of  experi- 
ences in  drawing,  painting,  three- 
dimensional  art,  and  printmaking. 
The  curriculum  is  adapted  to  age 
group  and  capabilities,  and  instruc- 
tion is  by  practising  artists.  All 
material  and  equipment  is  supplied. 
The  registration  fee  of  $85  is  for 
the  full  year  of  thirty  classes 
divided  into  fall,  winter,  and 
spring  terms.  Classes  are  held  from 
4:00  to  6:00  p.m.  on  Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays.  Ap- 
plication forms  and  further  details 


from  Grange  Park,  Toronto, 
M5T  1G4.  Telephone:  (416) 
361-0414. 


Senior  School 

These  classes  are  intended  for 
mature  students  with  considerable 
experience  in  visual  arts  activities. 
Instructors  are  practising  artists. 

All  senior  courses  consist  of  three 
terms  - fall,  winter,  spring  - of 
ten  classes  each.  The  fee  for  each 
term  is  $50  and  students  usually 
supply  their  own  materials.  Early 
application  is  recommended. 
Application  forms  and  further 
details  from  Grange  Park,  Toronto, 
M5T  1G4.  Telephone:  (416) 
361-0414. 


Profile  of  a School/47 


Hamiet  Public  School 


Hamlet  Public  School  is  housed  in  the  oldest 
school  building  in  Perth  County.  The  original 
four-room  structure  built  in  1891  is  still  in  use 
for  regular  classrooms.  Two  wings  of  four  rooms 
each  were  added  in  the  1920s.  Together  these 
now  house  eight  regular  grade  classrooms  from 
grade  one  to  six,  a Special  Assistance  room,  and 
a library  and  basement  playroom. 


The  lack  of  what  might  be  thought  of  as 
modem  facilities  has  not  inhibited  the  program; 
indeed  this  lack  has  spurred  staff  to  creative  in- 
itiatives in  the  use  of  space.  A library  was  created 
out  of  a classroom  without  any  assistance  from 
the  county  beyond  the  normal  allowances  for 
books  and  equipment.  The  nooks  and  crannies 
which  abound  in  an  old  building  have  been  put 
to  every  conceivable  use.  TV  taping  centres, 
small  study  areas,  or  measuring  centres  are  found 
wherever  there  is  an  unused  place.  Because  the 
school  lacks  facilities  for  physical  education, 
Hamlet  concentrates  on  fitness.  The  cornerstone 
of  the  program  is  the  Canada  Fitness  Awards. 


Along  with  this  creative  use  of  space,  Hamlet 
School  staff  were  early  in  the  field  of  school 
staffs  trying  to  put  the  ideas  developed  from 
the  English  Primary  School  into  practice.  Over 
the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a breaking 
away  from  the  rigid  grade  structure  so  that 
individual  learning  styles  and  speeds  may  be 
better  accommodated. 

The  school  population  is  drawn  from  a wide 
cross-section  of  society.  It  includes  children 
from  the  homes  of  professional  people,  from 
the  middle  class,  and  from  the  working  class. 
Parents  take  the  education  of  their  children 
seriously  and  willingly  co-operate  with  the 
school.  This  co-operation  is  of  long  standing 
as  the  Home  and  School  Association  is  this  year 
celebrating  its  sixtieth  consecutive  year  of 
operation.  Over  thirty-five  parents  worked 
as  volunteers  in  the  school  last  year,  pro- 
viding a variety  of  services  from  lunch  time 
supervision  to  filing  library  cards,  and  from 
drilling  number  facts  to  duplicating, 
providing  a variety  of  services  from  lunch  time 
supervision  to  filing  library  cards,  and  from 
drilling  number  facts  to  duplicating. 

The  closeness  between  home  and  school  has 
enabled  Hamlet  staff  to  provide  an  education 
recognizing  each  child,  irrespective  of  academic 
achievement,  as  individually  important. 


Second  Class  Mail  Registration  Number  4511 


